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REVIEWS. 


Miscellanies, by the Author of ‘ The Sketch- 
Book.’ No. II. containing Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey. London: Murray. 

Goup is a precious thing, but it may be 

jeaten into leaves, and sold by the acre: 
rfume, too widely scattered, loses its sweet 

odour; and (to be familiar as-well as fan- 
astic in our imagery), a tea-spoonful of Cog- 
pac, be it the oldest and most racy ever dis- 
tilled, makes but “ a poor creature of adrink” 
yhen diluted with a quart even of the purest 
spring water. Thus is it with the volume 
before us—the subject is a capital one; the 
miter’s style, as usual, natural and engaging ; 
but the matter should have been compressed 
within fifty pages, instead of diffused over 
two hundred and ninety. There is little 
which has not been told before, and, we must 
frankly say, told better—for proof, we need 
aly refer to the letters from Abbotsford, 
which appeared in our columns some two or 

Ra ago,t and to the ‘ Byronian 
amble,’t published there last autumn, in 

which (we are praising our contributors, and 

not ourselves,) Annesley Hall and Newstead 
are described with a minuteness, a freshness, 
anda pathos, which leave the present and 
paler lucubrations of Mr. Irving far behind. 
We have either seen, or dreamed of, or be- 


tween sleeping and waking meditated, a work 
on the ‘ Birth-places, Residences, and Tombs 
ofour Poets.’ There are few subjects which 
offer wider scope for speculation, as well as 


for the exercise of descriptive power. In 
many—in most cases where the sons of song 
have not, by unkindly fortune, been driven 
to the shelter of some wretched garret, or 
debased to the endurance of the discomforts 
ofa vagabond life—they have stamped the 
impress of their minds upon the places where 
they have dwelt—have been architects, or 
gardeners, or decorators, or collectors, leav- 
ingin and around their homes traces of fancy 
and of feeling, as characteristic as can be 
found in their immortal works. To note 
down and describe these bui/é thoughts and 
planted imaginations, would surely be a task 
ofno common interest; such traits are too 
soon swept away by Time, or the tasteless 
hands of vulgar and irreverent successors. 
little of Spenser now remains to us in the 
weed-grown ruin of Kilcoleman Castle, and 
Shakspeare’s house at Stratford has been 
swept away altogether, while Milton’s is dis- 
mantled, and its existence scarcely adverted 
to, though in the heart of our metropolis ! 
But a minute picture of the outward and in- 
ward aspect of these—* the arras thus—the 
pictures thus”—as they appeared in the days 
of their occupants, would be worth having. 
How delightful, for instance, to see Penshurst 
as it stood in the times of Sydney ! or a resto- 
tation of Hawthornden, as it was when its 
accomplished master and “ rare Ben Jonson” 
gossiped sharply of their literary contempo- 
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raries. Do we not know Pope all the better 
for having an idea of his retreat at Twick- 
enham, with its little lawns, and its grotto, 
and its trees hanging “ quite poetical”? and 
have we not the whole man of Horace Wal- 
pole before us in his toy-villa of Strawberry 
Hill, with here a morsel of Gothic antiquity 
—there a memorial of the lively days of De 
Grammont; in another corner some choice 
bit of art brought over from Italy? We could 
run on in this strain of speculation, and talk 
of the Leasowes, with its Virgil’s grove, and 
its urns and inscriptions, and its cascades, 
thrust into the midst of all its natural beauty 
and capability, fit type of Shenstone and his 
pastoral rhymes—of Cowper’s garden and 
greenhouse, and (coming nearer to our own 
times) of the parsonages of Bremhill and 
Hodnet, of Rydal Mount and Elleray, and 
half a hundred other places besides ; but our 
pen is becoming too vagrant, and we must 
even rein it in, and return to our subject. 

And yet there is little to be drawn from 
the book before us, with which the public are 
not already familiar. Of Sir Walter Scott’s 
hospitality and cheerfulness, and his anti- 
quarian fancies, we knew already as much 
as Mr. Irving tells us. We had made ac- 
quaintance, too, with Johnny Bowers, the 
sexton of Melrose Abbey, so resolved that 
the enthusiastic should not be baulked of 
their fancy of visiting it, as prescribed, ‘by 
the pale moonlight,” that when there was 
no moon, he showed it off by the light of two 
candles stuck on the end of a long stick. 
We had already been told by the Wizard of 
the North himself, that Andrew Gemmels, 
the beggar, was the original of the inimitable 
gaberlunzie, Edie Ochiltree: we knew his 
love for his native moorland scenery, “ and 
that if he did not see the heather at least 
once a year, he should die!’ But here are 
a few morsels worth extracting; the first, 
the poet’s opinion of Campbell—he was 
always generous in judging of his contem- 
poraries :— 

««* What a pity it is,’ said he, ‘ that Campbell 
does not write more, and oftener, and give full 
sweep to his genius! He has wings that would 
bear him to the skies; and he does, now and 
then, spread them grandly, but folds them up 
again, and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid 
to launch away. He don’t know, or won’ttrust, 
his own strength. Even when he has done a 
thing well, he has often misgivings about it.’ * * 
‘The fact is,’ added he, ‘Campbell is, in a 
manner, a bugbear to himself. ‘The brightness 
of his early success is a detriment to all his fur- 
ther efforts. He is afraid of the shadow that his 
own fame casts before him.” 

The other two anecdotes show, that in his 
case the proverb of the “ prophet’s honour in 
his own country” might be, with truth, re- 
versed. The first is a little scene at a quarry, 
where a parcel of men were cutting stones 
for his “romance in stone and mortar” :-— 

“ Among the rest was a tall straight old fel- 
low, with a healthful complexion and silver hair, 
and a small, round-crowned white hat. He had 
been about to shoulder a hod, but paused, and 





stood looking at Scott, with a slight sparkling of 
his blue eye, as if waiting his turn: for the old 
fellow knew himself to be a favourite. 

“Scott accosted him in an affable tone, and 
asked for a pinch of snuff. The old man drew 
forth a horn snuff-box. ‘Hoot, man,’ said 
Scott; ‘ not that old mull. Where’s the bonnie 
French one that I brought you from Paris ?’ 

““¢Troth, your honour,’ replied the old fellow ; 
*sic a mull as that is nae for week days.’ 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me 
that when absent at Paris he had purchased 
several trifling articles, as presents for his de- 
pendents, and, among others, the gay snufi-box 
in question, which was so carefully reserved for 
Sundays by the veteran. ‘It was not so much 
the value of the gifts,’ said he, ‘that pleased 
them, as the idea that the laird should think of 
them when so far away.’” 

The other anecdote explains itself :— 

“ Being one time at Glenross, an old woman, 
who kept a small inn which had but little cus- 
tom, was uncommonly officious in her atten- 
datice upon him, and absolutely incommoded 
him with her civilities. The secret at length 
came out. As he was about to depart, she ad- 
dressed him with many curtsies, and said, she 
understood he was the gentleman that had 
written a bonnie book about Loch Katrine: she 
begged him to write a little about their lake 
also, for she understood his book had done the 
inn at Loch Katrine a muckle deal of good.” 

But we must leave the banks of the Tweed, 
and come to Newstead. If Abbotsford, with 
its pinnacles, and oriels, and relics of 
antiquity, represent the mind of its master 
and his particular genius, so was Newstead, 
with its superstitions and its night sounds 
through the great window of theruined abbey, 
and its sculls, and “its old lord’s devils” (a 
few leaden statues ina grove, so nicknamed by 
the peasantry), a fit home for Byron’s scorn- 
ful and brooding spirit. The spell of the 
place is dark and saddening, —_— as we 
can now never think of it without recalling 
the descriptions and notices of it scattered 
through the poet’s works, all full of true (we 
sometimes suspect his only true) feeling, 
which show how strong a hold the haunts of 
his early days possessed over his heart, even 
in his stormiest and most reckless moods. 
Mr. Irving, of course, tells us of the Byron 
oak, and the brass eagle fished out of the lake, 
and the other objects of interest. In this part 
of the book, too, many well-known charac- 
ters figure; Nanny Smith, the old house- 
keeper of the Byrons—Joe Murray, the 
faithful’ and free-spoken butler—and the 
simple-hearted solitary woman who keeps 
Annesley Hall, so brimful of the remem- 
brances of the past (so touchingly described 
in the ‘ Byronian Ramble’). The tale of the 
Little White Lady, however, is new to us, 
and will be so to our readers, for which rea- 
son we will not extract, or forestall their curi- 
osity by mutilating what we could not give 
entire. We may just say that it is a strange 
story of a poor deaf and dumb girl, who 
haunted the woods and pleasure grounds of 
Newstead from an intense and almost devo- 


tional admiration of the poet’s genius, and 
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its end is tragical. Of Hucknall Torkard, 
Byron’s burying-place, Mr. Irving gives but 
a scanty notice. 

And here our article might close; but, 
having followed our own fancy in writing it, 
rather than the established form of criticism, 
we are tempted to conclude it well by draw- 
ing upon Mr. Bulwer’s ‘Student’ for a de- 
lightful notice of one of Byron’s resting- 
places during his exile. It is from the paper 
entitled, ‘ Lake Leman, and its Associations,’ 
which is so much to our taste, from the spirit 
in which it is written, that we desire nothing 
better than that its author would give us fur- 
ther notices of his pilgrimages to the shrines 
which have been similarly hallowed by the 
presence of genius. : 

“«The morning after my arrival at the inn, 
which is placed (a little distance from Geneva, ) 
on the margin of the lake, I crossed to the 
house which Byron inhabited, and which is al- 
most exactly opposite. The day was calm but 
gloomy, the waters almost without a ripple. Ar- 
rived at the opposite shore, you ascend, by a 
somewhat rude and steep ascent, to a small 
village, winding round which, you come upon 
the gates of the house. On the right-hand side 
of the road, as you thus enter, is a vineyard, in 
which, at that time, the grapes hung ripe and 
clustering. Within the gates are some three 
or four trees, ranged in an avenue. Descend- 
ing a few steps, you see in a small court before 
the door, a rude fountain ; it was then dried up 
—the waters had ceased to play. On either 
side is a small garden branching from the court, 
and by the door are rough stone seats. You 
enter a small hall, and, thence, an apartment 
containing three rooms. The principal one is 
charming,—long, and of an oval shape, with 
carved wainscoating—the windows en three 
sides of the room command the most beautiful 
views of Geneva, the lake, and its opposite 
shores. They open upon a terrace paved with 
stone ; on that terrace how often he must have 
‘ watched with wistful eyes the setting sun!’ It 
was here that he was in ripest maturity of his 

enius—in the most interesting epoch of his 
ife. He had passed the bridge that severed 
him from his country, but the bridge was not 
yet broken down. He had not yet been ener- 
vated by the soft south. His luxuries were still 
of the intellect—his sensualism was yet of nature 
—his mind had not faded from its youthfulness 
and vigour—his was yet the season of hope 
rather than of performance, and the world 
dreamt more of what he would be than what he 
had been. 

“ His works (the Paris edition) were on the 
table. Himself was everywhere! Near to this 
room is a smaller cabinet, very simply and 
rudely furnished. On one side, in a recess, is 
a bed,—on the other, a door communicates with 
a dressing-room. Here, I was told, he was 
chiefly accustomed to write. And what works? 
‘Manfred,’ and the most beautiful stanzas, of 
the third Canto of ‘Childe Harold,’ rush at 
once upon our memory. You now ascend the 
stairs, and pass a passage, at the end of which 
is a window, commanding a superb view of the 
Lake. The passage is hung with some curious 
but wretched portraits. Francis J., Diana of 
Poitiers, and Julius Scaliger among thie rest. 
You now enter his bed-room, Nothing can he 
more homely than the furniture; the bed is in 
a recess, and in one corner an old walnut-tree 
bureau, where you may still see written over 
some of the compartments, ‘ Letters of Lady 
B -’ His imaginary life vanishes before this 
simple label, and all the weariness, and all the 
disappointment of his real domestic life come 
sadly upon you. You recall the nine execu- 
tions in one year—the annoyance and the bick- 
ering, and the estrangement, and the gossip 





scandal of the world, and the ‘ Broken House- 
hold Gods.’ Men may moralize as they will, 
but misfortunes cause error,—and atone for it.” 

If we might allow ourselves in further di- 
gression, we could quote (as akin to our 
subject) more from the same paper concern- 
ing Ferney and Coppet, al the rocks of 
Meillerie, and the pos al in which Gib- 
bon walked, when his magnificent labour was 
completed—but we have already strayed far 
enough, and must come to an end. 


Plato's Apology of Socrates, Crito, and Phe- 
do, With notes, by C. S. Stanford, A.M., 
T.C.D. Dublin: Curry ; London, Simp- 
kin & Marshall. 

Durinc two thousand years the wise and 

good of every enlightened age and nation, 

have united in their admiration of the three 
dialogues in which Plato has pourtrayed the 
character and opinions of his illustrious mas- 
ter. ‘They are not mere personal sketches of 
Socrates, they are the records of the first 
vigorous effort made for the emancipation of 
human intellect; the picture of mind's ear- 
liest and greatest struggle to break the tram- 
mels of form and achieve the first conquest 
in its victorious course. ‘The glory of So- 
crates is, that he produced, not a system, but 
a movement—without being a sceptic, he 
doubted and he taught others to doubt—he 
disentangled truth from the manacles of 
symbolisin, he inculeated free inquiry both 
by precept and example; and he laid the 
first foundations of moral philosophy—the 
philosophy of life and action. Plato seems 
scarcely to have appreciated the severe sim- 
plicity of his master’s character: the strong 
common sense of Socrates is sometimes over- 
whelmed by the gorgeous imagery and me- 
taphysical subtilties in which the founder of 

Ideal Philosophy loved to indulge. Indeed, 

the principal difficulties of these dialogues 

arise from the discrepancy between the hero 
and the author: the philosophy of the former 
was purely practical, that of the latter as 
purely speculative ; and the blending of the 
two naturally produced some inconsistenc 

and more obscurity. It is fortunate that nn | 

a work has fallen into the hands of an editor 

possessing the varied acquirements requisite 

for its illustration. Mere scholarship is the 
least of Mr. Sianford’s merits; he possesses 

a high sense of moral beauty, and an inti- 

mate familiarity with the mazes of metaphy- 

sical investigation. No grammatical diffi- 
culty is left unsolved, but the portions in 
which the editor rises above verbal criticism, 
and interprets the principles of the Platonic 
philosophy in all their strength and in all 
their weakness, deserve the warmest appro- 
bation. ‘The discoveries of modern philo- 
sophy have rarely been applied with so much 
ability to illustrate the doctrines taught in 
the most celebrated school of Athens. The 
life of Plato and the sketch of his system, pre- 
fixed to the dialogues, mey be profitably 
studied, even by the general reader; they 
are, perhaps, too brief, but they are accurate, 
and the outline of Plato’s philosophy is quite 
sufficient to explain its nature and purpose. 

It has rarely been our fortune to meet a elas- 

sical work so ably edited as these dialogues ; 

they are equally valuable to the scholar and 
to the philosopher, and both will derive plea- 
sure and profit from Mr, Stanford's labours, 
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Second Voyage of Discovery to 
Regions. By Capt. Ross, 
numerous plates. 

[Second Notice.) 

Our former notice brought down the Natta 

tive to June 1830, when Commander Ron 

returned from the exploring excursion ; 

which he succeeded in reaching within 209 

miles of Cape Turnagain. The summer was 

now advancing, but it came slowly and re. 
luctantly. The snow, however, ‘began tg 
melt, deer and hares were Occasionally seen, 
and water-fowl began to pass to the north. 
ward in considerable numbers; but eyen $0 
late as the 25th July, Captain Ross obseryes 

“we could see no clear sea from the top of 

sae 


ies 
the Are; 
R.N, iad 


the highest hill; the whole visible 

was a compact mass of ice.” It was not 
indeed, till the very last day in August, when 
only about four weeks of this equivocal sum. 
mer remained, that he thought it prudent tp 
haul the ship into an adjoining pool, to be 
prepared for the breaking up of the ice, and 
it was not until the 17th September that they 
got once more into clear water, and fairly 
under sail. 

“Undersail! (exclaims the Captain),we scarcely 
knew how we felt, or whether we quite believed 
it. He must be a seaman, to feel that the vessel 
which bounds beneath him, which listens to and 
obeys the smallest movement of his hand, which 
seems to move but under his will, is a thing of 
life, a mind conforming to his wishes; not an 
inert body, the sport cf winds and waves, But 
what seaman could feel this as we did, when this 
creature, which used to carry us buoyantly over 
the ocean, had been during an entire year im. 
movable as the ice and the rocks around it, 
helpless, disobedient, dead. It seemed to have 
revived again to a new life ; it once more obeyed 
us, did whatever we desired ; and, in addition to 
all, we too were free.” 

Having ascertained from the natives that 
the land they had seen, and named Boothia, 
was, in fact, a part of the continent of Ame- 
rica, and Commander Ross having tested the 
general accuracy of their report, by various 
exploring excursions, it had been determined 
to seek for a passage by a more northem 
latitude. ‘The progress, however, was soon 
put a stop to by contrary winds, and they 
were again obliged to seek shelter. Here 
they were soon _ ted with ice, and on the 
30th September, the anniversary of the day 
on which they took up their winter quarters 
in the preceding year; in fact, after a whole 
summer of exertion, they had only got three 
miles! Now, observes the Captain— 

“The whole sex was covered with ice. There 
was no longer, therefore, occasion either to hope 
or fear: and there was an end to all anxiety at 
least. The agitation under which we had 9% 
long Jahoured had subsided into the repose of 
absolute certainty. Our winter prison was be- 
fore us; and all that we had now to do, was to 
reach it, set up our amphibious house, and, with 
one foot on sea and one on shore, ‘ take patience 
to ourselves.” ” 

But to reach their “winter prison” re 
quired extraordinary exertion; every effort 
was now made to cut a way through the ice; 
but, after labouring through the whole month 
of October, the progress had been only 850 
feet! and the ice was now so thick that they 
were compelled to rest content in their po- 
sition. On the whole, however, Captain 
Ross was satisfied with it, from its being “s9 
much farther north” than the harbour i 
which they last wintered—adding, 

“It, indeed, seems trifling to talk of two or 
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three miles as a great space gained ; but when it 
is recollected that we were a month navigating 
garcely three hundred yards, and that the lucky 
chance of being present when and where the ice 
opens, be that but for an hour or two, may turn 
the balance between a free escape and a winter's 
imprisonment in this ‘ thick-ribbed ice,” even two 
miles were a subject of congratulation.” 

Seeing that another winter, or, rather, 
for it appears to be the same thing, an- 
other year of imprisonment was before 
them, it became necessary to house the ship, 
build the embankments, regulate the expen- 
diture and nature of their diet, and make 
all due preparations. Of the value of life 
in such a situation we are forcibly reminded 
by an expressive entry in the journal on De- 
cember the 14th. 

Qn this and many other days we tracked 
animals and did not see them ; carried guns and 
did not fire ; watched for the invisible sun that 
we might at least know it was still in existence ; 
and were not sorry when (I cannot say the day 
was done, where all was night)—but when we 
might at least end another of our own days by 
going to bed.” 

On another occasion, and when speaking 
of the Esquimaux, he observes— 

“Such, nevertheless, is the climate in which 
man contrives to live, and, as we had no right to 
dispute, happily. He cannot drink water at 
Midsummer, it is true, till he has boiled his 
mow; and had he not wit enough to produce 
fire, he would have nothing to drink for nine 
months of the year. He smells at no flowers, 
forthere are none to smell at; but he prefers 
the odour of train oil. He has no carrots or 
‘small herbs,’ for his soup or his seasoning ; but 
hissoup and his seasoning are, alike, oil, and he 
tan find a sallad, when his luck is particularly 
great, in the stomach of a reindeer; and that 
sallad too, cooked in a heat of which the advan- 
tages have never been disputed. If he never 
saw that utterly inconceivable thing called a 
tree, what matters it, when he can construct 
coaches of fish, and splinter bars of bones ? and 
if he can make his lodging, not merely ‘on the 
cold ground,’ but on the cold snow, his fare at 
least is not * hard,’ and why if he thinks so, is he 
not as well lodged as the princes of the earth, 
the marble of whose palaces does not approach 
in purity to the materials of his architecture, 
while his own marble house is erected in an hour, 
and can be renewed, like that of Aladdin, at 
every hour of the day,in any place that he wills? 

must be a noble animal, that is certain, be 
he even under the figure and bearing of a 
Boothian Esquimaux : is there another beast on 
earth that could do all this, endure all this, con- 
trive all this, conform to all this, to all this and 
more, and still be happy: happy if he is in Na- 
ples, happy too in Boothia Felix 2” 

It is not very extraordinary that men, 
wider such circumstances, should have re- 
course to what the Captain calls “ schoolboy 
experiments,” and accordingly we find it 
noted down on one occasion, that they fired 
a ball of frozen mercury through an inch 
plank, and on another, that they froze oil of 
tlmonds in a shot mould, at minus 40°, and 
fired it against a target, which it split, re- 
bounding unbroken. 

On the 2Ist of April [1831] they were 

- again visited by some of their former ac- 
quaintances, who had wintered in another 
tt of the country. ‘Their friend Tiagashu 

, it appeared, died during their absence; 
but, said their informant, his widow imme- 
diately obtained a new husband, “ because 
the had five children.” “Here,” continues 
the Captain, “ the five children were a com- 
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modity of price, a great fortune, a source 
of profit instead of loss, and of happiness 
instead of vexation and torment. Even at 
eight they begin to be serviceable: in a few 
years they are able to maintain more than 
themselves; and when the parents are old, 
be they step-children, or entirely and abso- 
lutely adopted, as is also here the usage, it is 
on them that the helpless aged depend for 
that support which is a matter of course,” 
significantly adding, “ ‘There are no poor- 
rates in this country.” 

But we must now give an abridged report 
of Commander Ross’s excursion to the mag- 
netic pole; observing, that on this occasion 
he was joined by a native, with a new 
fashioned and somewhat curious sledge :— 

“ It was of the shape of an ordinary one, but 
made entirely of ice, runners and all, and while 
very neatly made, having a most delicate ap- 
pearance. Being transparent, it seemed indeed 
to be a sledge of crystal, while it was strong 
enough to bear the weight of all the stores which 
the owner had heaped on it.” 


The route taken on this occasion lay across 
the Peninsula, and brought them, as on the 
excursion noticed last week, to Cape Isabella, 
which may be considered as nearly the east- 
ern point of the western sea. On the former 
occasion, Commander Ross pushed his in- 
quiries along the southern coast, and he now 
resolved, directed by a series of magnetic 
observations made at their winter quarters, 
to devote his attention to the northern, in the 
hope of discovering that mysterious spot the 
magnetic pole. We shall take up his narra- 
tive from the encampment for the night, in 
latitude 69° 34’ 45’, and longitude 94° 54’ 23” 
west, where it was ascertained that the mag- 
netic dip had increased to 89° 41’ north, and 
the north end of the horizontal needle pointed 
to north 57° west. 

“By means of these observations (says Cap- 
tain Ross), I was enabled to determine both the 
direction in which we must proceed, and the dis- 
tance that lay between us and the great object 
in view, as far at least as this latter could be 
made out through our instruments and the cal- 
culations founded on what they had indicated. 
Ineed not say how thankful I was for this fortu- 
nate, if temporary, clearing of the weather, since 
it thus placed us in the right track, and served 
to encourage even the weary and the ailing, by 
showing them that the end of their toils was not 
far off. © © @ 

“The coast from this place took a western di- 
rection, and we proceeded along a low shore of 
limestone, ending a walk, rendered unusually 
laborious by the inefficiency of two of the men, 
in latitude 69° 40’ 27”, and longitude 95° 22’ 35” 
a. .% * F 

“Having at length completed a direct dis- 
tance of about twelve miles, we halted, at eight 
in the morning of the thirtieth of May in latitude 
69° 46’ 25”, and longitude 95° 49’ 11” west. At 
half-after nine in the evening we again set out: 
but a thick haze, accompanied by occasional 
showers of snow, compelled me to lead the party 
along all the windings and indentations of the 
coast, that I might perform the remainder of that 
survey which, under such weather, I could exe- 
cute in no other manner. * * We encamped at 
eight in the morning of the thirty-first, having 
completed thirteen miles. 

“ We were now within fourteen miles of the 
calculated position of the magnetic pole; and 
my anxiety, therefore, did not permit me to do 
or endure anything which might delay my arri- 
val at the long-wished-for spot. I resolved, in 
consequence, to leave behind the greater part of 
our baggage and provisions, and to take onwards 





nothing more than was strictly necessary, lest 
bad weather or other accidents should be added 
to delay, or lest unforeseen circumstances, still 
more untoward, should deprive me entirely of 
the high gratification which I could not but look 
to in accomplishing this most desired object. 

“ We commenced, therefore, a rapid march, 
comparatively disencumbered as we now were ; 
and, persevering with all our might, we reached 
the calculated place at eight in the morning of 
the first of June. I believe I must leave it to 
others to imagine the elation of mind with which 
we found ourselves now at length arrived at this 
great object of our ambition: it almost seemed 
as if we had accomplished everything that we 
had come so far to see and to do ; as if our voy- 
age and all its labours were at an end, and that 
nothing now remained for us but to return home 
and be happy for the rest of our days. They 
were after-thoughts which told us that we had 
much yet to endure and much to perform, and 
they were thoughts which did not then intrude; 
could they have done so, we should have cast 
them aside, under our present excitement: we 
were happy, and desired to remain so as long as 
we could. 

“The land at this place is very low near the 
coast, but it rises into ridges of fifty or sixty feet 
high about a mile inland. We could have 
wished that a place so important had possessed 
more of mark or note. It was scarcely censu- 
rable to regret that there was not a mountain to 
indicate a spot to which so much of interest 
must ever be attached; and I could even have 
pardoned any one among us who had been so 
romantic or absurd as to expect that the mag- 
netic pole was an object as conspicuous and 
mysterious as the fabled mountain of Sindbad, 
that it even was a mountain of iron, or a magnet 
as large as Mont Blanc. But Nature had here 
erected no monument to denote the spot which 
she had chosen as the centre of one of hey great 
and dark powers ; and where we could do little 
ourselves towards this end, it was our business to 
submit, and to be content in noting by mathe- 
matical numbers and signs, as with things of far 
more importance in the terrestrial system, what 
we could but ill distinguish in any other manner. 

“ We were, however, fortunate in here finding 
some huts of Esquimaux, that had not long been 
abandoned. Unconscious of the value which not 
only we, but all the civilized world, attached to 
this place, it would have been a vain attempt on 
our part to account to them for our delight, had 
they been present. It was better for us that they 
were not ; since we thus took possession of their 
works, and were thence enabled to establish our 
observations with the greater ease ; encamping 
at six in the evening on a point of land about 
half a mile to the westward of those abandoned 
snow houses. 

“The necessary observations were immedi- 
ately commenced, and they were continued 
throughout this and the greater part of the fol- 
lowing day. Of these, the details for the pur- 
poses of science have been since communicated 
to the Royal Society ; as a paper containing all 
that philosophers require on the subject has now 
also been printed in their Transactions. I need 
not therefore repeat them here, even had it not 
been the plan of the whole of this volume to 
refer every scientific matter which had occurred 
to Captain Ross and myself, to a separate work, 
under the name of an appendix. 

“ But it will gratify general curiosity to state 
the most conspicuous results in a simple and 
popular manner. The place of the observa- 
tory was as near to the magnetic pole as the 
limited means which I possessed enabled me to 
determine. The amount of the dip, as indicated 
by my dipping needle, was 89° 59’, being thus 
within one minute of the vertical ; while the 
proximity at least of this pole, if not its actual 
existence where we stood, was further confirmed 
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by the action, or rather by the total inaction of 
the several horizontal needles then in my pos- 
session. ‘These were suspended in the most de- 
licate manner possible, but there was not one 
which showed the slightest effort to move from 
the position in which it was placed: a fact, 
which even the most moderately informed of 
readers must now know to be one which proves 
that the centre of attraction lies at a very small 
horizontal distance, if at any. 

“ As soon as I had satisfied my own mind on 
this subject, I made known to the party this 
gratifying result of all our joint labours ; and it 
was then, that amidst mutual congratulations, we 
fixed the British flag on the spot, and took pos- 
session of the North Magnetic Pole and its ad- 
joining territory, in the name of Great Britain 
and King William the Fourth. We had abun- 
dance of materials for building, in the fragments 
of limestone that covered the beach; and we 
therefore erected a cairn of some magnitude, 
under which we buried a canister, containing a 
record of the interesting fact: only regretting 
that we had not the means of constructing a 
pyramid of more importance, and of strength 
sufficient to withstand the assaults of time and 
of the Esquimaux. Had it been a pyramid as 
large as that of Cheops, I am not quite sure that 
it would have done more than satisfy our ambi- 
tion, under the feelings of that exciting day. The 
latitude of this spot is 70° 5’ 17”, and its longi- 
tude 96° 46’ 45” west.” 


Commander Ross and his party got back 
to the ship about the middle of June. It 
must be needless for us further to notice the 
tedious uniformity of every day and every 
month; Captain Ross observes— 

“ There were evils of cold, and evils of hunger, 
and evils of toil; and though we did not die nor 
lose our limbs, as men have done in those lands, 
we had to share with the rest of the world, those 
evils of petty sickness which are sufficiently 
grievous while they exist, though they make but 
a small figure in the history of life, and would 
make a much smaller one in that of such an ex- 
pedition as ours. Had we not also undergone 
abundance of anxiety and care ; of the sufferings 
of disappointed hope ; of more than all this, and 
of not less than all, those longings after our far- 
distant friends and our native land, from which 
who that has voyaged far from that home and 
those friends has ever been exempt? And who 
more than we, to whom it could not but often 
have occurred, that we might never again see 
those friends and that home ? Yet was there a 
pain even beyond all this; and that grievance 
seldom ceased. We were weary for want of oc- 
cupation, for want of variety, for want of the 
means of mental exertion, for want of thought, 
and (why should I not say it ?) for want of soci- 
ety. To-day was as yesterday, and as was to-day, 
80 would be to-morrow.” 


It was not till the 29th of August that 
they were once again liberated from their 
ice-bound prison :— 

“ The ship was now warped a quarter of a mile 
to the south-west, into a convenient place for 
taking advantage of the first opening. As soon 
as this was done, we got under sail, but, unfor- 
tunately carrying away the mizen boom, could 
not weather a piece of ice. She was thus brought 
about by it, and equally failed in weathering a 
large iceberg on the other tack, which was 
grounded ; by which means she took the ground 
herself. We soon, however, hove her off by 
hawsers to the shore; and though her bottom 
did not prove to be damaged, the lower rudder 
iron was broken, so that there was an end to our 
progress for this day. 

“ Early in the morning the rudder was re- 
paired, and the wind remained steady and strong 
at west, with occasional snow. It was the very 
wind that we wanted; and, after much doubt 





and anxiety, we felt that we were at last libe- 
rated : liberated, however, not yet free. We cast 
off, therefore, soon after four, and, with a reefed 
topsail, stood for the islands through what ap- 
peared to be loose ice. Unluckily, when about 
two-thirds over, the wind came to the north- 
west, and we were unable to fetch within a mile 
to the eastward of them ; after which, shifting to 
the north, with a snow squall, it brought the ice 
down along the north shore. We were therefore 
obliged to ply to windward, in which we derived 
much assistance from our new leeboards. At 
nine it backed again to the north-west, and we 
were soon close in shore, after having run four 
miles. 

“We had passed two bays, and two remark- 
able rocks, when, at one, a heavy shower of snow 
coming on, we were obliged to haul our wind, 
and stand in for a little bay; where a baffling 
breeze nearly laid us on the rocks, and the wea- 
ther shortly began to threaten for a storm.” 

And this was the whole progress of the 
third summer! In a few days “ nothing 
was visible to the northward but one vast 
sheet of ice, pressed up into hummocks, ex- 
tending round to the western bay, and com- 
pletely blocking up our late harbour. It 
seemed therefore,” says the Captain, “ as if 
we had just got out of it in time, whether it 
should be our fate to get any further or 
not. * * * It was impossible to expect any 
further progress under such a mass and 
weight of winter as that which surrounded 
us: even in a much better one, it was not to 
have been expected. The worst part of the 
prospect, however, was the distant one; it 
seemed likely that the ship would never be 
extricated, and that we should be compelled 
to abandon her, with all that was on board. 
* * * On the men, the effect was tangible, 
because it was simple. When we first moved 
from our late harbour, every man looked 
forward to his three years’ wages, his return 
to England, and his meeting with friends and 
family ; the depression of their spirits was 
now proportionate.” 

Now began again the old labour of pre- 
paring for the coming winter, and then the 
winter itself, too uniform to require obser- 
vation. It may, however, be thought worthy 
of notice, that on Christmas day they had 
for dinner “ a round of beef which had been 
in the Fury’s stores for eight years, and 
which, with some veal and some vegetables, 
was as good as the day on which it was 
cooked. 

“ T know not,” says Captain Ross, “ whe- 
ther the preservation of this meat, thus 
secured, be interminable or not; but what 
we brought home is now, in 1835, as good 
as when it went out from the hands of the 
maker, or whatever be his designation, the 
Gastronome for eternity in short, in 1823.” 

On the 10th January 1832, one of the 
crew, who had been long ailing, died ; soon 
after, another, who had previously had an 
attack of epilepsy, became blind; and, in- 
deed, says the Captain, “ Our medical report 
began to be very different from what it had 
hitherto been. All were much enfeebled ; 
and there was a good deal of ailment without 
any marked diseases.” 

Though no direct mention is made of their 
having yet come to a determination to aban- 
don the ship, such resolution may be inferred 
from scattered notices. Even so early as the 
12th October, it is said, “ The unrigging and 
stowing on shore went on, and a chain was 
passed twice round the vessel ‘ a midsbips.’ 





It was our intention to sink the Vessel, o 
rather, as she must sink in no long time in 
consequence of her leaks, to provide the 
means of raising her again, should any vessel 
hereafter return to the place where she was 
thus deposited, in safety equally from winds 
waves, ice, and Esquimaux.” Again, at the 
end of February, “ the thickness of the jeg 
round the ship was such as to prevent gl] 
hopes of her liberation, even though we 
should continue with her, which was jm. 
possible, from the state of our provisions and 
that of the health of the crew.” 

Early in April they began to make prepa. 
rations for their departure. It was decided 
to proceed to a certain distance with a stock 
of provisions and boats, and there to deposit 
them, for the purpose of advancing more 
rapidly afterwards. The dragging and car. 


rying these over the rough ice was, as may 
be imagined, an all but intolerable labour, 
and the sailors once proposed to the cap- 
tain to abandon the boats altogether, but 
this was overruled. To give the reader an 

ulties, we quote the 


insight into these diffic 
following :— 

“ We began our march early, this day, with 
the second boat, and with the provision sledge, 
alternately, in spite of a very annoying wind, 
with snow-drift ; reaching the advanced boat of 
yesterday, and then carrying the whole a little 
way further, till eight, when we were obliged to 
house ourselves as on the first day of this jour- 
ney. Our meat was so hard frozen that we were 
obliged to cut it with a saw, and could only 
afford to thaw it by putting it into our wam 
cocoa: we could not spare fuel for both pur- 
poses. A strong gale with a snow drift nearly 
covered our hut in a short time, and we had the 
greater mortification of finding ourselves ob. 
structed by a ridge of rocks jutting into the sea, 
on which the ice had accumulated to the height 
of fifty feet. * * * 

“ We could not proceed on the following day, 
in consequence of another gale ; and as this be- 
came worse on Sunday, we decided on securing 
the boats and returning to the ship, as the wind 
was behind us, and could thus be encountered 
with little hazard. We reached the huts that 
we had first built, in the evening: and, on the 
following day, having concealed a store of pro- 
visions there, as we had done at the former 
place, succeeded in returning to the ship about 
noon. The total result of this journey was, that 
we had walked a hundred and ten miles, and 
had advanced, in real distance, but eighteen; 
while it would be necessary to go over this space 
three times more, before everything could be 
even thus far advanced in a journey which was 
destined ultimately to be three hundred miles, 
though the direct one was only one hundred and 
eighty.” 

On the 29th May they finally abandoned 
their vessel, directing their route, in the first 
instance, to Fury beach, in the hope of ob- 
taining provisions, &c. 

“ We had now secured everything on shore 
which could be of use to us in case of our re- 
turn, or which, if we did not, would prove of use 
to the natives. The colours were therefore 
hoisted and nailed to the mast, we drank a part- 
ing glass to our poor ship, and having seen every 
man out, in the evening, I took my own adieu 
of the Victory, which had deserved a better fate. 
It was the first vessel that I had ever been 
obliged to akandon, after having served in thirty- 
six, during a period of forty-two years. It was 
like the last parting with an old friend; and I 
did not pass the point where she ceased to be 
visible without stopping to take a sketch of this 
melancholy desert, rendered more melancholy 
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py the solitary, abandoned, helpless home of our 
“et years, fixed in immovable ice, till time 
should perform on her his usual work.” 

On the Ist of July they encamped on Fury 
peach, having been obliged to carry one of 
the party for the last day or two. Here they 
erected a rude sort of house, and proceeded 
torepair the boats of the Fury. On the Ist 
of August the ice broke up; the boats were 
now stored with provisions for two months, 
with bedding, and other needful things, and 
they started on their voyage. They pursued 
their course with varying fortune ; but even- 
tually they succeeded, though not till the 
middle of September, in reaching the junction 
of Barrow’s strait and Prince Regent's inlet ; 
here, however, they found a continuous solid 
mass of ice, which gave no hope of its break- 
ing up at this late period of the season ; and, 
after all their exertions, they were compelled 
to secure their boats in Batty’s bay, and once 
more to return to Fury beach for another 
winter, or rather, another year; seemingly, 
indeed, for ever ! 

The winter passed much in the same way 
asthe preceding. On the 10th Feb. [1833] 
the carpenter died ; indeed, says the Captain, 
“the impossibility of taking exercise, added 
to a want of sufficient employment, short 
allowance of food, and the inevitable lowness 
of spirits produced by the unbroken sight of 
this dull, melancholy, uniform, waste of 
snow and ice, combined to reduce us all toa 
state of very indifferent health. Mr. Thom 


was ill, my old wounds were very trouble- 
some, and two of the seamen were so far 
gone in the scurvy, that we were afraid they 
would not recover.” 

In April they again began to prepare for 


their future journey and voyage. By the 
end of June they had advanced their tents 
and stores some thirty miles. On the 8th 
July everything was ready, “and we pre- 
pared,” says Captain Ross, “to quit this 
dreary place, as we hoped, for ever. Yet, 
with those hopes, there were mingled many 
fears; enough to render it still but too 
doubtful in all our minds, whether we might 
not yet be compelled to return; to return 
once more to despair, and perhaps to return 
but to die.” 

They were, however, incumbered with 
three sick men who could not walk at all— 
unfortunately, the three heaviest men in the 
crew; others there were who could barely 
walk, but could give no assistance in drawing 
the sledges. On the 12th they reached their 
boats in Batty’s bay. Here every change of 
breeze, every shower of rain, every move- 
ment of the ice, became a source of anxious 
solicitude :— 

“On the 14th August, a lane of water was for 
the first time seen, leading to the northward ; 
and not many, I believe, slept, under the anti- 
cipations of what the next day might bring. On 
this, all were employed in cutting the ice which 
obstructed the shore, as early as four o’clock in 
the morning; and the tide having risen soon 
after, with a fine westerly breeze, we launched 
the boats, embarked the stores and the sick, and, 
at eight o’clock, were under way. 

“ We really were under way at last; and it 
was our business to forget that we had been in 
the same circumstances, the year before, in the 
same place ; to feel that the time for exertion 
was now come, and those exertions to be at 
length rewarded ; to exchange hope for certainty, 
and to see, in the mind’s eye, the whole strait 
open before us, and our little fieet sailing with a 





fair wind through that bay which was now, in 
our views, England and home. 

“ We soon rounded the north cape of Batty 
bay, and, finding a lane of water, crossed Elwin’s 
bay at midnight; reaching, on the 16th, that 
spot to the north of it where we had pitched our 
tents on the 28th of August in the preceding 
year. I know not if all were here quite free of 
recollections to damp our new hopes. The dif- 
ference in time was but twelve days; and should 
those days pass as they had done in the former, 
it might still be our fate to return to our last 
winter’s home, and there to end our toils as it 
was but too easy to anticipate; the first whose 
fortune it should be, in a frozen grave, and the 
last in the maws of bears and foxes. 

“ We found here no passage to the eastward, 
but the lane of water still extended towards the 
north ; so that our stay was of no longer dura- 
tion than was indispensable for rest. As we pro- 
ceeded, the open water increased in breadth ; 
and, at eight in the evening, we reached our 
former position at the north-eastern cape of 
America. A view from the hill here, showed 
that the ice to the northward and north-eastward 
was in such a state as to admit of sailing through 
it; but as it blew too hard to venture among it 
in the night, we pitched our tents for rest. 

“ At three in the morning we embarked once 
more, leaving an additional note of our proceed- 
ings, in the same place where the former was 
concealed. It was calm, and we held on to the 
eastward by rowing, until, at noon, we reached 
the edge of the packed ice, through many 
streams of floating pieces; when we found that 
its extremity was but a mile to the northward. 
A southerly breeze then springing up, enabled 
us to round it: when, finding the water open, 
we stood on through it, and reached the eastern 
shore of the strait at three in the afternoon. In 
a few hours we had at length effected that for 
which we had formerly waited in vain so many 
days, and which, it is likely, could not have been 
effected in any of the years that we had been 
imprisoned in this country. 

“ Accustomed as we were to the ice, to its ca- 
prices, and to its sudden and unexpected altera- 
tions, it was a change like that of magic, to find 
that solid mass of ocean which was but too fresh 
in our memories, which we had looked at for so 
many years as if it was fixed for ever in a re- 
pose which nothing could hereafter disturb, sud- 
denly converted into water; navigable, and na- 
vigable to us, who had almost forgotten what it 
was to float at freedom on the seas. It was at 
times scarcely to be believed : and he who dozed 
to awake again, had for a moment to renew the 
conviction that he was at length a seaman on his 
own element, that his boat once more rose on 
the waves beneath him, and that when the winds 
blew, it obeyed his will and his hand.” 

They struggled on for some days, sleeping 
on shore, when, on the 26th, the look-out 
man gave notice of a sail in the offing :-— 

“No time was lost: the boats were launched, 
and signals made by burning wet powder; when, 
completing our embarkation, we left our little 
harbour at six o’clock. Our progress was tedious, 
owing to alternate calms, and light airs blowing 
in every direction; yet we made way towards 
the vessel, and had it remained calm where she 
was, should soon havebeen alongside. Unluckily, 
a breeze just then sprang up, and she made all 
sail to the south-eastward ; by which means the 
boat that was foremost was soon left astern, while 
the other two were steering more to the east- 
ward, with the hopes of cutting her off. 

“ About ten o'clock we saw another sail to the 
northward, which appeared to be lying to for 
her boats ; thinking, at one time, when she hove 
to, that she had seen us. That, however, proved 
not to be the case, as she soon bore up under all 
sail. In no long time it was apparent that she 
was fast leaving us ; and it was the most anxious 





moment that we had yet experienced, to find 
that we were near to no less than two ships, 
either of which would have put an end to all 
our fears and all our toils, and that we should 
probably reach neither. 

“Tt was necessary, however, to keep up the 
courage of the men, by assuring them, from time 
to time, that we were coming up with her; 
when, most fortunately, it fell calm, and we 
really gained so fast, that, at eleven o'clock we 
all saw her heave to with all sails aback, and 
lower down a boat, which rowed immediately 
towards our own. 

“She was soon alongside, when the mate in 
command addressed us, by presuming that we 
had met with some misfortune and lost our ship. 
This being answered in the affirmative, I re- 
quested to know the name of his vessel, and ex- 
pressed our wish to be taken on board, I was 
answered that it was ‘ the Isabella of Hull, once 
commanded by Captain Ross ;’ on which I stat- 
ed that I was the identical man in question, and 
my people the crew of the Victory. That the 
mate, who commanded this boat, was as much 
astonished at this information as he appeared to 
be, I do not doubt ; while, with the usual blun- 
derheadedness of men on such occasions, he as- 
sured me that I had been dead two years. I 
easily convinced him, however, that what ought 
to have been true, according to his estimate, was 
a somewhat premature conclusion ; as the bear- 
like form of the whole set of us might have shown 
him, had he taken time to consider, that we were 
certainly not whaling gentlemen, and that we 
carried tolerable evidence of our being ‘true 
men, and not impostors,’ on our backs, and in 
our starved and unshaven countenances. A 
hearty congratulation followed of course, in the 
true seaman style, and, after a few natural in- 
quiries, he added that the Isabella was com- 
manded by Captain Humphreys; when he im- 
mediately went off in his boat to communicate 
his information on board ; repeating that we had 
long been given up as lost, not by them alone, 
but by all England. 

“ As we approached slowly after him, to the 
ship, he jumped up the side, and in a minute the 
rigging was manned ; while we were saluted with 
three cheers as we came within cable's length, 
and were not long in getting on board of my old 
vessel, where we were all received by Captain 
Humphreys with a hearty seaman’s welcome. 

“Though we had not been supported by our 
names and characters, we should not the less 
have claimed, from charity, the attentions that 
we received, for never was seen a more miserable- 
looking set of wretches ; while, that we were but 
a repulsive-looking people, none of us could 
doubt. If, to be poor, wretchedly poor, as far as 
all our present property was concerned, was to 
have a claim on charity, no one could well de- 
serve it more; but if, to look so, be to frighten 
away the so called charitable, no beggar that 
wanders in Ireland could have outdone us in ex- 
citing the repugnance of those who have not 
known what poverty can be. Unshaven since I 
know not when, dirty, dressed in the rags of wild 
beast instead of the tatters of civilization, and 
starved to the very bones, our gaunt and grim 
looks, when contrasted with those of the well- 
dressed and well-fed men around us, made us 
all feel, I believe, for the first time, what we 
really were, as well as what we seemed to others. 
Poverty is without half its mark, unless it be 
contrasted with wealth: and what we might 
have known to be true in the past days, we had 
forgotten to think of, till we were thus reminded 
of what we truly were, as well as seemed to be. 

“But the ludicrous soon took place of all 
other feelings ; in such a crowd and such con- 
fusion, all serious thought was impossible, while 
the new buoyancy of our spirits made us abun- 
dantly willing to be amused by the scene which 
now opened. Every man was hungry and was 
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to be fed, all were ragged and were to be clothed, 
there was not one to whom washing was not in- 
dispensable, nor one whom his beard did not 
deprive of all English semblance. All, every- 
thing, too, was to be done at once ; it was wash- 
ing, dressing, shaving, eating, all intermingled ; it 
was all the materials of each jumbled together ; 
while, in the midst ofall, there were interminable 
questions to be asked and answered on all sides; 
the adventures of the Victory, our own escapes, 
the politics of England, and the news which was 
now four years old. But all subsided into peace 
at last. he sick were accommodated, the sea- 
men disposed of, and all was done, for all of us, 
which care and kindness could perform. Night 
at length brought quiet and serious thoughts ; 
and I trust there was not one man among us who 
did not then express, where it was due, his gra- 
titude for that interposition which had raised us 
all from a despair which none could now forget, 
and had brought us from the very borders of a 
not distant grave, to life and friends and civiliza- 
tion. 

* Long accustomed, however, to acold bed on 
the hard snow or the bare rock, few could sleep 
amid the comfort of our new accommodations. 
I was myself compelled to leave the bed which 
had been kindly assigned me, and take my abode 
in a chair for the night, nor did it fare much 
better with the rest. It was for time to reconcile 
us to this sudden and violent change, to break 
through what had become habit, and to inure us 
once more to the usages of our former days.” 

Thus ends this strange eventful history; 
for the rest is well known. We have 
not stopped in the narrative to offer one 
word of comment, but may do so _here- 
after. It is only necessary to add, that all 
scientific observations have been reserved for 
the Appendix, to be published at some future 
period. 





Transfusion. By the late William Godwin, 
Jun.; with a Memoir of his Life and 
Writings, by his Father. 3 vols. London : 
Macrone. 

Tuts is a remarkable book; and it stands 

out in as distinct a relief from among the 

novels generally current at present, as a cedar 
with its black green foliage amid a planta- 
tion of commoner trees. The family spirit— 
the same which suggested the glorious novel of 
‘St. Leon,’ and the wilder legend of ‘ Frank- 
enstein,’ is to be traced in every page. Like 
those novels, it is based upon a conception 
original and extravagant ; its characters and 
scenes are wrought out with a stern vigour, 
which lays hold of the reader’s mind at once, 
and holds it captive till the tale is told. In 
style, however, it is more turgid than its 
original models; and on the whole it so 
closely reminds us of the thrilling fictions 
by Brockden Brown, (though perhaps hardly 
equal to them,) that we could easily fancy 
it to be an early, or a posthumous work, from 
the hand of the author of ‘ Wieland’ and 

‘ Edgar Huntley.’ 

Perhaps too much merit has been given 
to the prima intenxione of novels of this 
class; or, to be more exact, the praise for 
originality, which belongs to the first, has 
been injudiciously extended to its followers. 
To us, it seems, that the fountain having been 
once discovered, there could be no very great 
difficulty in drawing a second draught from 
it ;—that the romancer, having once said 
to himself “ I will base events of striking and 





Jinitum, with the wonders of superstition and 
physical science before him as materials 
of which to build his strange and striking 
handy-works. This, however, is merely put 
forth as an incidental remark, and not with 
any intention of disparaging the tale before 
us ; on the contrary, we were thoroughly car- 
ried away by the story, and can recommend 
it as the last of a class, which, though open 
to objection and criticism, at all events pos- 
sesses the redeeming merit of exciting a 
powerful and enchaining interest. 

The plot of the story is, as may be expected, 
singular and involved. Two orphans, a 
brother and sister, whose mother had con- 
trived to remove herself out of the reach, and 
even cognizance, of a cruel and brutal hus- 
band, are for a time adopted by an uncle, 
who quits them for an inadequate cause—a 
quarrel between himself and his female ward, 
—and tells them they shall see him no more. 
They resolve, however, to search him out, 
and, on their way to Geneva for that purpose, 
fall in with a French cavalier, the Count de 
Mara, who becomes desperately enamoured 
of Madeline; and whose elaborate schemes 
to obtain possession of her, form one of the 
hinges on which the story turns. The other 
is of a less common nature: Albert, the boy, 
is deaf, and De Mara, by a subtle train of rea- 
soning, determines that if the sense of hear- 
ing could be given to him, he would be ren- 
dered less dependent upon his sister, and 
in the rush of new sensations and ideas, 
which would engage his attention, the two 
would be separated in interest, and the maiden 
thereby be more likely to be subdued, as 
the great obstacle lay in her brother’s watch- 
fulness, and the large share of her thoughts and 
cares ern oe by him. With this diabolical 
motive at heart, he performs a seeming deed 
of benevolence—recommends an operation, 
which proves successful; and Albert hears. 
He is taken to a concert, and imbued with 
a thousand new and delightful impressions 
by the sound of music ; but, in proportion as 
it strikes upon an ear the edge of whose 
keenness has not been taken off by familiarity 
with the coarse sounds of every-day life, so 
does it carry him toa further pitch of ecstasy 
than is reached by common and less singu- 
larly circumstanced listeners; he is led from 
one spiritual reverie to another, till at length 
he comes upon the secret whence the tale 
derives its name, that of the transfusion 
of souls. Allowing for the first impossibi- 
lity, this part of the story is finely con- 
ceived ‘all wrought out, and possesses a 
strong psychological interest; whether De 
Mara succeeds in his demoniac purpose or 
not, and how the boy applies the wonderful 
knowledge he has acquired, we shall not 
tell: we have only given the above analysis, 
because, from the nature of the tale, and the 
state of our columns, we could not find an 
available extract; and wish to direct our 
readers to the book, as one unlike its com- 
peers, and likely to interest many among 
them. It is prefaced by a short memoir of 
the author. 

India, its State and Prospects. By Edward 
Thornton, Esq. London: Parbury, Allen, 
& Co. 

Mr. Thornton “has done the state some 





superhuman interest upon the mysterious | 
workings of the mind,” had nothing to do | 
but lengthen the train of such works ad in- 


service,” by publishing this very able view 
of the political situation, and commercial re- 


Ss 


and arranged the most important parts of the 
vast mass of evidence collected by the par. 
liamentary committees, previous to the pass. 
ing of the late act, “ for effecting an arrange. 
ment with the East India Company, and forthe 
better government ofhis Majesty’s Indian ter. 
ritories,”—an act which must hereafter mark 
an important era in the history of the East, 
Passing over his preliminary historical sketch 
we shall briefly direct attention to those por. 
tions of his work, which more immediately 
interest Great Britain, both as a mercantile 
and a governing country. 
Government.—Mr. Thornton is an ardent 
admirer of the Company’s government, and 
considers that the transfer of the patronage 
possessed by the court of Directors to the 
British ministry, or parliamentary commis. 
sioners, would be equally injurious to the 
people of England and the people of India, 
He disapproves of the plan pursued by Mr, 
Wynn, of giving writerships, as a reward for 
literary merit, to students in our universities 
and great schools ; but he takes no notice of 
the modification of that plan, proposed by 
many of the persons best acquainted with 
India, namely, bestowing a certain number of 
these appointments, annually, on young men 
distinguished for their attainments in oriental 
languages and literature. With more justice 
he condemns the system of examination pur- 
sued at the India House, in which success 
depends on relative instead of absolute merit. 
One fourth of the candidates must be accepted, 
and three-fourths must be rejected ; conse- 
uently, success depends upon chance more 
than upon industry or ability. Mr. Thorn- 
ton disapproves of the College at Hailey- 
bury, declaring that the average number of 
pupils cannot for the future be expected to 
exceed that of the professors and assistant 
professors ; we think, however, that its abo- 
lition would be a hazardous experiment, until 
provision is made for affording instruction 
in the oriental languages and literature, by 
one or more of our national institutions. 
Agriculture.—Now that the restrictions on 
the residence of Europeans in India have 
been abolished, Mr. Thornton thinks, that 
an inexhaustible field is opened for the em- 
ployment of British skill and capital. The 
agricultural capabilities of Hindtstan can 
scarcely be exceeded ; but prejudice, ignorance 
and poverty have prevented the resources of 
that vast peninsula from being developed. 
Cotton might be raised to an indefinite ex- 
tent: but the native will not incur the trouble 
and expense of clearing the ground, selecting 
good seed, cleaning the crop, or carefully 
packing for transit. So far from being sur- 
prised at the higher price borne by Ameri- 
can cotton, we should rather wonder that 
Indian cotton has not been wholly driven 
out of the market ; and the fact of its main- 
taining its ground, is a clear proof, that with 
better management it might be raised toa 
level with the cotton of the West. Silk pro- 
mises to be a valuable article of Indian 
commerce, but no attention is paid to the 
selection of the best trees for the silk-worms. 
The cultivation of Indigo has been greatly 
improved by the application of British skill 
and capital, but the supply is now beyond 
the demand, and consequently this branch 
of industry is scarcely capable of extension. 
Sugar would probably become the most im- 
portant article of Indian produce, only that 
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duty of more than thirty per cent. imposed 
upon it, in addition to that paid upon sugar 
produced in any other part of the British 
dominions. 

Foreign Trade.—The opium trade be- 
tween Bengal and China, is the most impor- 
tant branch of Indian commerce ; indeed, the 
opium very nearly pays for all the tea con- 
sumed in Britain. Recently a trade, mer | 
jncreasing in value, has been opened with 
Ava through Arracan, and the Burmese have 
begun to consume British goods. The Irra- 
waddy and the other Burmese rivers have 
never yet been carefully examined, but if 
“The Golden Foot” could be conciliated, we 
think, that the territories of Birmah, Siam, &c. 
would be found to afford great and available 
facilities for the extension of commerce. The 
trade by the Indus with central Asia, is in- 
creasing still more rapidly ; the Russians no 
longer enjoy a monopoly of the markets of 
Cabul, and through this entrepét British and 
Indian goods are now regularly transmitted 
to Bokhara. The establishment of a consular 

ney at Cabul, and of annual fairs on our 
north-western frontiers, recommended by 
Lieut. Burnes, seems to promise immense 
advantages both to India and England. 

Public Works—Means of Communication. 
—The British rulers of India have done little 
for the improvement of the country, by lay- 
ing out roads and erecting bridges. Their 
attention, however, has been recently directed 
to the subject, and several public works of 
great importance are contemplated. We 
have too recently investigated the subject of 
steam-communication with India, to enter 
upon the question now: Mr. Thornton be- 
lieves, that the advantages resulting from its 
adoption are at best precarious; but he deems 
the Red Sea the most practicable of the pro- 
posed routes. 


Religion and Morals.—Mr. Thornton uses 
a sombre pencil: he describes the Hindu 
superstitions as the most degrading that can 
be imagined, and the state of morals, es- 
pecially in the profligate disregard of truth, as 
almost without a parallel. He adds, however, 
that the dawn of improvement is discernible, 
and he justly attributes this to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, and the increasing dif- 
fusion of education. One gratifying proof 
of the effect that education has had in break- 
ing down the prejudices, by which the Hin- 
dus were so long fettered, deserves to be 
quoted :— 

“Some of the students, who have completed 
their education in the Hindoo college and other 
institutions, are in the habit of holding debating 
societies, where they discuss topics of considerable 
importance in the English language, and read 
lectures and essays of their own composition 
upon various literary and scientific subjects. At 
one of the meetings above-mentioned the question 
was, ‘ Whether posthumous fame be a rational 
principle of human action or not?’ Itis true, 
that the debate soon branched off into a consi- 
deration of the possibility and probability of 
human perfection; but the orators spoke with 
remarkable fluency, quoting Gibbon, Hume, 
Reid, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Shakspeare, Milton, 
&c. The forms of similar meetings in England 
Were imitated: and the chairman having in- 
quired the reason of the secretary's absence, a 
loud ery of ‘ Persecution!’ was raised, and it 
was explained that he was prevented by his 
father, who was afraid that his principles of paga- 
nism should be corrupted in consequence of the 
Other members being deists. Thus has the be- 





ginning of a most wonderful change been worked 
among a race, whofora long time were considered 
as sunk in a hopeless state of ignorance and the 
blindest idolatry. I should have mentioned be- 
fore, that one of the young Hindoos in question 
being called upon at the police to swear, as usual, 
on the waters of the Ganges, declined, averring, 
that he should just as soon swear by the waters 
of the Nile.” 

We have also been informed, that it is not 
unusual to find natives, both in Bombay and 
Calcutta, well acquainted with Shakspeare and 
Milton, and apparently able to appreciate 
their beauties. 

The Judicial System.—Mr. Thornton in- 
vestigates the judicial system of India with 
great ability, but it would be impossible to 
follow him, without extending this article to 
an inconvenient length. We shall only notice 
the great improvement of substituting Eng- 
lish for Persian, in our courts of justice. The 
latter language was introduced, by the suc- 
cessors of Baber, into all public transactions, 
as a badge of their sovereignty ; it was fre- 
quently not understood, by judge, plaintiff, 
or defendant, and its use rendered necessary 
the employment of a set of legal harpies, who 
were the greatest scourge of Hindtstan. 

Revenue.—Under this head Mr. Thornton 
enters into a very laboured, but not a very 
successful vindication of the financial system 
established in British India. He recommends 
some changes, which would certainly be im- 
provements, but we regard the whole as un- 
sound, and contrary to the first principles of 
economical science. As, however, several 
opportunities of investigating this subject are 
likely to present themselves, we pass it over 
for the present ; merely stating that the com- 
plicated monetary system, and varied value 
of the different rupees, is an evil, the con- 
sequences of which are hourly becoming 
more injurious. 

On the whole we have been greatly pleased 
with Mr. Thornton's work, and recommend 
it to all who desire to obtain authentic infor- 
mation respecting British India. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ Williams's Life of Sir M. Hale’—The au- 
thor’s purpose is to exhibit Sir Matthew Hale 
as a model of practical Christianity, an example 
of the beneficial effects of religion both on the 


heart and understanding. He has diligently 
consulted every available source of information, 
and added much to our knowledge of Hale in 
private life: with a natural partiality, he rates 
his hero’s literary and legal merits rather higher 
than they deserve; we readily subscribe to the 
praise of his extensive learning, but we find in 
his works no trace of original thought, no marks 
of the vigorous intellect that bursts the fetters 
of precedent and prejudice. The highest praise 
of Hale is, that he was “a good man in bad 
times,” and his claims to this encomium are 
very ably stated by his biographer. 

‘ Life of Bishop Jewel, by C. W. Le Bas, M.A.’ 
—Jewel was one of the early English reformers, 
and one of the most active and exemplary of 
those engagedin separating the Church of Eng- 
land from that of Rome. His celebrated ‘ Apo- 
logy for the Church of England,’ is still the best 
defence of the principles of the Reformation ; 
and his controversial tracts continue to be the 
arsenal whence the advocates of the Protestant 
cause derive their most effective weapons. His 
life well merited a place in the Theological 
Library, more especially when written by such 
a biographer as Mr. Le Bas. Learning and 
research are among the least merits of the 





writer; he displays everywhere the mild spirit 
of Christian charity, he loves to conceal rather 
than exaggerate the defects of an adversary ; and 
treating on a subject so intimately connected 
with the angry controversies of the present day, 
as the struggles of the Established Church, be- 
tween Romanism on the one hand, and Puri- 
tanism on the other, he is never betrayed into 
the use of a harsh expression, or injurious in- 
sinuation. Would that we could see a History 
of the British Reformation, written with the 
same candour and the same ability! 

* England, Ireland and America, by a Manches- 
ter Manufacturer.’ —‘ The Affairs of the East, in 
connection with England and Russia.’ —'These able 
pamphlets advocate directly opposite lines of po- 
licy. The Manchester Manufacturer thinks, that 
England should cease to meddle in continental 
quarrels, and attend only to the extension of her 
commerce, and the reform of her domestic in- 
stitutions. The balance of power he regards 
asa mere chimera, and the extension of the 
Russian dominions a matter indifferent to our 
interests. He thinks that the subjugation of 
Turkey by the Northern Autocrat, would not 
render the Russians one whit more dangerous 
than they are now; and he adds with perfect 
truth, that all the wars waged by England, in 
her assumed capacity of conservator of the 
liberties of Europe, have wasted blood and 
treasure without effecting any of the objects 
originally proposed. He more than doubts of 
the advantages to be derived from vast colonial 
possessions, and he urges forcibly the duty of 
comparing their value with the cost of their 
retention, should a war be necessary for their 
defence. The author of the second pamphlet isa 
diplomatist of more enthusiastic feelings than are 
usually found among his brethren; he is ena- 
moured of the Turks, and he hates the Russians 
with a perfect hatred. He urges strenuously 
the duty of England to aid in the regeneration 
of Turkey, by liberating the Sultan from the 
thraldom in which he is held by the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, checking the ambition of Me- 
hemet Ali, and securing the freedom of the 
Dardanelles. The writer is thoroughly master 
of his subject, and is especially conversant with 
the policy of the Porte, and the intrigues of the 
diplomatists of Pera. We recommend the Man- 
chester Manufacturer to his attention; for our 
parts, we are slow to listen to any recommen- 
dations which might again involve this country 
in the calamities of war. 

* Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné,V ol. 6.’—‘A Review 
of the Lives and Works of some of the most emi- 
nent Painters, by C. J. Nieuwenhuys.’—Of Mr. 
Smith’s useful work we have spoken heretofore. 
The present volume contains notices of the 
works of Ruysdael, Hobbema, J. and A. Both, 
Wynants, Pynaker, Hackaert, Vander Velde, 
Backhuyzen, Van Huysum, and Rachel Ruisch; 
and deserves the general commendation be- 
stowed on the preceding—Mr. Nieuwenhuys 
has collected some curious and interesting facts 
relating to Rembrandt; but, with this exception, 
his work is little other than a Catalogue Rai- 
sonné of his own pictures sold last season by 
Mr. Christie, and seems to have been published 
for the purpose of attacking, in a sort of run- 
ning fire, the afore-mentioned Mr. Smith, a 
rival picture-dealer. 

‘ Arboretim Britannicum ; or, the Hardy Trees 
of Britain, by J€. Loudon, Esq.’—There is no 
book more wanted than a cheap and correct 
account of the quelities, uses, cultivation and 
habits of the forest trees, which will grow in this 
country. Mr. Loudon has undertaken it, in the 
same spirit as his numerous other works, and 
we sincerely wish him success. It is illustrated 
by very neat plates printed from zinc, and will 
be completed in twenty-four monthly numbers. 
We defer any lengthened notice of the work 
until it shall have advanced further, as the au- 
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thor is still in his preface, and we wish to form 
our opinion upon the letter press which relates 
to his plates. 

‘The American Forest; or, Uncle Philip’s Con- 
versations with the Children about the Trees of 
America.’—This little work is intended to call 
the attention of children to the qualities, the 
uses, and the distinguishing characters of the 
forest trees of North America. It isprincipally 
a translation of Michaux’s Histoire des Arbres 
Forestiers, deprived of its technicalities, and 
adapted to the comprehension of young people. 
The language is extremely simple, and the man- 
ner in which Uncle Philip conveys his infor- 
mation is just that which is most likely to fix 
attention. The work is not suited to this coun- 
try, because our trees are totally different from 
those of North America; but the plan of the 
work is so good, that we should wish to see it 
imitated here, if we did not fear it would be 
ruined by the ignorance of some book manu- 
facturer of universal knowledge. Such a writer 
as Miss Mitford, with good authorities before 
her, might render it one of the most useful and 
attractive books that could be put into the hands 
of children. 

* Warren's Digest of the Laws of Methodism.’ 
—This work will, no doubt, be acceptable, not 
only to members of the Methodist connexion, 
but to all who desire to become acquainted 
with the constitution and discipline of that im- 
portant and influential body. It seems to have 
been the great object of Mr. Wesley to keep the 
Methodists united to the Established Church ; 
on this account he did not frame laws specify- 
ing the respective powers of the preachers and 
the congregations, but intrusted the entire 
government of affairs to a Conference of the 
preachers. As the members of the connexion 
Increased, much jealousy was felt at the autho- 
rity exercised by this self-elected council, and, 
but for the great personal influence of Mr. 
Wesley, equally over pastors and people, this 
jealousy would have soon caused fatal divisions. 
Since his death the discords and dissensions 
between the congregations and the Conference 
have been frequent, and the most important 
parts of the Digest are those in which mutual 
concessions for the sake of peace are recorded. 
Mr. Warren seems to think that the preachers 
still possess too great a share of irresponsible 
power, and, if we understand him aright, hints 
at the expediency of having delegates, elected 
by the circuits, admitted to seats in the Con- 
ference, on the plan adopted by the Primitive 
Methodists in Ireland. How far this would be 
practicable or expedient, we cannot determine ; 
but we are sure that the suggestions of a writer 
so distinguished by fairness, temper, and abi- 
lity, as Mr. Warren, are entitled to the best 
attention of his brethren. 

* Sermons for Lent, Easter, and Whitsuntide.’ 
—These three volumes of the Sacred Classics 
are good companions to the Fast and Festivals 
of the Church of England named in their titles. 
It is pleasing to see the names of Wesley and 
Watts associated with those of Louth and Sher- 
lock: this union of the good men of every sect, 
is among the most efficient means of producing 
the result which the editors declare to be their 
object, “an enlarged charity, as well as an ex- 
tended acquaintance with gospel truth.” In the 
introduction to the sermons for Whitsuntide, 
Mr. Cattermole has taken a brief but compre- 
hensive view of the Theology of the Church of 
England from the days of Elizabeth, which will 
be read with pleasure and profit by every class 
of readers. His sketch illustrates the history of 
English literature as well as English divinity, 
and is equally creditable to him as a theologian, 
a scholar, and a man of refined taste. 

‘ Wemys’s Key to the Symbolical Language of 
Scripture.’—A useful work to young Biblical 
students. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
GERMANY.—By O. L. B. WOLFF, L.L.D. 
[Continued from page 300.] 


We now come to that poetical school which 
has already been often named,—though the epi- 
thets applied to it, by its friends as well as by its 
enemies, the romantic school, is a false one, for 
German poetry, according to the common under- 
standing of the word, has been romantic ever 
since its earliest days; and even the most pe- 
dantic imitators of classic models have not been 
able to shake off that national peculiarity, which 
gives a certain air of romance to all our works 
of fancy and art. The establishment of this 
new school must, therefore, be considered as the 
widening and further exploring an old path, 
rather than the opening of a new one: it began 
with a set of young men of talent, who, jealous 
of soon acquiring a name in the republic of 
letters, encouraged each other in similar under- 
takings, without exactly forming a permanent 
coalition. They found themselves thrown to- 
gether at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present one in the very little 
town whence this rapid sketch is dated. At this 
period Jena had already exerted a great in- 
fluence upon the whole of Germany ; her uni- 
versity flourished under the auspices of one of 
the most generous Princes who ever graced a 
throne, the late Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Carl 
August, a name which even now finds many 
worshippers in England; for he who bore it 
was the real patron of everything noble and re- 
fined, no matter what land had been its cradle, 
and more than one Englishman must remember 
with grateful pleasure the friendly and flattering 
welcome he found at the court of this prince. 
Men, highly-gifted in every science and art were 
there assembled: Goethe was his minister and 
intimate friend; Schiller lived in Jena, and 
composed there his immortal tragedies ; Gries- 
bach, Loder, Reinhold, Fichte, Schiitz, Eichstidt, 
and many others, not only of German, but of 
European fame, led their disciples into the depths 
of science and knowledge ; the ‘ Allgemeine Lit- 
teraturzeitung,’ (General Literary Gazette,— 
the first work of its kind in this country,) exer- 
cised an influence over the whole nation; Schiller 
sent from hence his journal, ‘ Die Horen,’ (The 
Hours,) and his ‘ Musenalmanach,’ (Almanac of 
the Muses,) into the world as heralds of his 
own and his friends’ fame; in short, there was, 
perhaps, no science, no art, which did not re- 
ceive from Jena a fresh and mighty impulse— 
which was not quickened by the revelation of 
some secret till now hidden. 

Nowonder then that those young men, of whom 
we must now speak, stimulated and animated by 
such precedents, strove to show what they were 
able to do, and endeavoured earnestly to distin- 
guish themselves amongst so illustrious a multi- 
tude. Among their chief leaders must be men- 
tioned the brothers August Wilhelm and Frie- 
drich Schlegel, Lewis Tieck, and Novalis, whose 
real name was Friedrich von Hardenberg. These 
found eager friends and allies in Schelling, (the 
great philosopher,) Clemens Brentano, Ludwig 
Achim von Arnim, Wilhelm von Schiitz, and 
others. What distinguished them particularly, 
was a true perception of the nature of romantic 
poetry, and its relation to that of the classic 
schools,—a more thorough recognition of the 
intellect and the poetry of the German middle 
age,—a more profound understanding of Shak- 
speare’s poetical greatness, and the rich treasures 
of Spanish and Italian poetry,—for a true and 
noble estimation of those treasures for which 
Germany was indebted to Lessing and Goethe ; 
and lastly, the unrelenting activity with which 
they attacked all mediocrity in our literature, 
wherever it might be found. Both the Schlegels 
upheld their endeayourings by criticism, poetry, 





and translations. Lewis Tieck showed himself 
their zealous and faithful ally in his Poems, 
wherein he united with unrivalled skill the 
sharpest and most pungent satire with the mos 
charming and powerful creations of fancy, No. 
valis, who died young, took an active part in the 
contest, but showed in his songs, and in his novel, 
* Heinrich yon Ofterdingen,’ how the theory of 
his friends was to be converted into practice. It 
cannot be denied that a false perception of their 
ideas, was the cause of much nonsense being jn. 
troduced into our literature, for the imitatorun 
pecus failed not to throw itself eagerly upon this 
new style of composition ; but it must be also 
thankfully acknowledged that we owe the greatest 
part of all that is noble and beautiful, which has 
appeared in our literature since the end of the 
eighteenth century, to these high-gifted spirits; 
and that Germany can never be grateful enough 
to them, though some of them, particularly the 
brothers Schlegel, did not always exert their in. 
fluence for good, and, at a later period, lost, and 
not without reason, the love and high esteem of 
their nation, which they had so well deserved in 
their younger days. 


Aveust Witueco Scutecer, (afterwards Von 
Schlegel,) the son of John Adolf Schlegel, a 
worthy clergyman at Hanover, was born in that 
city on the 8th of September 1767. He studied 
theology at Géttingen ; went in the capacity of 
tutor to Amsterdam, and removed from that 
place to Jena, in the year 1796, with the title of 
Counsellor to the Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt. In 1798 he became Extraordinary Pro. 
fessor of Philosophy, but he resigned this dignity 
in 1804: he then spent a short time at Berlin, 
and afterwards accompanied the celebrated 
Madame de Staél-Holstein on her joumey 
through Germany, France, Italy, and Denmark. 
The share which he had in her remarkable work, 
* Sur l’Allemagne,’ is so well known, that I need 
only refer to it. In 1809 he took up his resi- 
dence at Stockholm, and, in 1813, he followed 
the then hereditary Prince of Sweden to Ger- 
many, in the capacity of secretary. He after- 
wards lived for some time with Madame de Staél 
in France, after which he was appointed Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius to the newly erected University 
of Bonn, which situation he still holds. 

Such are the outlines of his life, which only ! 
think it necessary here to notice; for, in my 
opinion, an author is only a public character in 
his works, and not in the concerns of his private 
life, with which the world has no concern. And 
yet, on the other hand, August Wilhelm Schlegel 
is so well known everywhere, that it would be 
ridiculous to play the mysterious, and to conceal 
what every one is acquainted with. But an 
author of eminent talents has spared me the 
trouble of plunging into the sea of scandal, and 
I shall content myself with referring the curious 
reader to the sketches which my countryman 
Heine has given in the ‘ Europe Littéraire,’ 
though I am not able to corroborate the truth 
of all the circumstances which he there relates ; 
I only know that some ten years ago or more, 
many whispers were afloat in our circles con- 
cerning August Wilhelm Schlegel and his un- 
happy marriage with Miss Paulus, the daughter 
of the famous Professor Paulus, of Heidelberg ; 
and that this celebrated head of the romantic 
school was represented to me as a vegy vain and 
haughty man. I afterwards saw him two or 
three times at Goethe’s house in Weimar, and 
must confess that the opinion of my friend was 
rather confirmed by his personal appearance. 
He behaved like a petit maitre in every sense of 
the word, playing continually with the ribband 
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of his order, and trying to draw general attention 
to it; the forefinger of his right hand was adorned 
with a ring, such as princes are accustomed to 
give in return for dedications, but this was of 
such an extraordinary size, that its wearer found 
it impossible to bend the finger on which he 
wore it, and was, therefore, compelled to hold it 
straight before him, as a knight his lance. He 
was, too, perpetually fluttering round the ladies, 
showing them his edition of the ‘ Ramayana,’ or 
some other Hindoo poem, of which they under- 
stood not a syllable, teaching them to spell the 
sacred language of the Vedas, and committing 
some other hundred little absurdities, unworthy 
of a learned man of his age and fame. To be 
candid, I felt that the romantic school and the 
Sanscrit might have had a worthier representa- 
tive; indeed, had I not been acquainted with 
his works from my youth, and had he not after- 
wards, in a private conversation at the hotel 
where he lodged, and where we chanced to meet 
at supper, displaved extensive knowledge and 
great depth of thought, I could not have be- 
lieved that such a man could ever have exer- 
cised any influence upon the literature and the 
fine arts in Germany. 

Schlegel’s merits are threefold ; as a critic, as 
aversifier of the first class—for a poet he never 
was—and as a translator. Since his first appear- 
ance he has been remarkable for guessing what 
would be of interest to the rising generation of 
learned men: nor has he ever been mistaken. 
Thus, the love for the immortal Shakspeare, 
who is certainly no less worshipped in Germany 
than in England, was, though not first awakened, 
certainly much promoted by his masterly trans- 
lation. Again, it was A. W. Schlegel who in- 
troduced to us the mystic and brilliant Cal- 
deron; and it was he, too, who first showed to 
the astonished Germans, what an immense 
treasure of philosophy and poetry was hidden 
in the written documents of Sanscrit and Prakrit. 


Ile is, indeed, a man of encyclopedical know- 
ledge; no literature, from that of the Trouba- 
dours to the songs which are heard on the lotus- 
blooming Ganges, is strange to him; he knows 
the history of Greece and Rome, as if they had 
been his only study ; and he has been able to 
combine the sharp-sightedness of a courtier with 


the gravity of a German professor. Some re- 
proach him for becoming superficial in later 
times, particularly in his Sanscrit studies: I 
must confess my own incompetence of deciding 
upon the justice of this accusation. 

Asa critic, he warred with brilliant success, 
particularly in his attacks against the home-bred 
poets. At the same time, he opened larger 
fields for the muses, and introduced a poetical, 
but very dangerous, element into the fine arts— 
onewhich has been exceedingly misused—I mean 
that of religious mysticism. A thorough-going 
partizan, he was indifferent to the means by 
which he accomplished his purposes, employing 
sarcasm and contempt as willingly as solid rea- 
soning and substantial learning. He was strongly 
influenced by two things, which prevented his 
becoming so useful to his country as he might 
have been; the one was the pantheistical system 
of Schelling, which he did not understand, for he 
has not what we Germans call a philosophical 
head—the other was his vanity. To be the 
leader of a party was his principal aim, and he 
was fully master of the mysteries of intrigue. He 
wanted a god toa dore—chose Goethe as his idol, 
to whom he erected altars of every kind. Goethe 
suffered this adoration, which was of the highest 
service to his own fame in Germany ; but after- 
wards, when the above-mentioned mysticism and 
new poetical catholicism, as he himself called it, 
acquired too great an influence over literature, he 
publicly divorced himself from this entire party, 
Which act, as Heine very wittily observes, worked 
like the 18th Brumaire in the republic of Ger- 
man letters. It was performed in an article in 





the second number of his journal, ‘Kunst und 
Alterthum,’ with the title, * Ueber die Christlich- 
Patriotisch neu-deutsche Kunst’ (On the Chris- 
tian-Patriotical new-German Art). From that 
time the influence of both the Schlegels ceased. 
Friedrich Schlegel is dead,and August Wilhelm 
has outlived his fame, more, perhaps, than he is 
himself aware. 

The want of solid theoretical arguments induced 
Schlegel to give his scholars examples instead 
of rules; I have already observed, that it was from 
the middle ages, and particularly from German 
works of poetry and the fine arts, during this 
period, whence he borrowed them. On the one 
hand, this was of no small use to our literature, 
for it extended its boundaries; but, on the other, 
it led to obscurity and mannerism, and its effect 
is still felt here and there, principally in religious 
poetry. The ‘Athenaeum,’ a journal which ap- 
peared from 1798 to 1800, the ‘ Characteristiken 
and Kritiken’ (1801), the * Vorlesungen iiber 
Dramatische Kunst und Litteratur’ (Lectures on 
Dramatic Literature), a work which has been 
translated into English, * Vorlesungen iiber 
Theorie und Geschichte der bildenden Kunst’ 
(Lectures on the Theory and the History of the 
Plastic Art), 1827, and the * Kritische Schriften,’ 
are the works in which he set forth his doctrines, 
either singly or in conjunction with his brother 
Friedrich. 

Asa poet, he is only strong in what concerns the 
forms of poetry, but in these he excels; there is 
a euphony and a melody in his songs, which have 
hardly ever been equalled; but high thoughts 
must not be sought there. His elegy on Rome 
is a masterpiece in all that concerns the con- 
struction of the ancient elegiac metre; his son- 
nets may be cited as the best models for all Ger- 
man sonneteers. The following one, for instance, 
though not the happiest, will give an idea of the 
qualities for which I have praised him, and I 
choose it because there exjsts an English trans- 
lation of it, with which the reader may com- 
pare it :— 

Allgemeines Loos.+ 

Der fabrt durch’s Leben leicht auf leichter barke, 

Der lisst die wimpel bunt und stattlich fliegen ; 

Der will bis in den Mond erobernd siegen, 

Der sorgt, wie er sein klein gebiet vermarke ; 

Der pflegt sich iippig mit des landes marke, 

Der muss im wetter nackt und hungrig liegen : 

Doch alle gleich, gewiegt in gleichen wiegen 

Der grossen Mutter, schwache so wie starke. 

Und kaum gewiirdigt werden eines blickes, 
Die da gewesen ; und die sind, vergessen 
Ihr wandeln iiber hohlen katakomben. 

Es rollt die erde wie das rad des gliickes, 

Mit ibr die Zeit, nie ruahend, ungemessen, 

Und stiindlich wiirgt der Tod die hekatomben. 

As A. W. Schlegel is only a poet of the un- 
derstanding (what we call in Germany ein Ver- 
standes poet), he is seen to the most advantage 
in his satirical productions. His sonnets against 
Kotzebue and Merkel, whose greatest and most 
unrelenting enemy he was—his parody on Voss, 
Matthisson, and Schmidt of Wernicken, in a 
supposed contest of song between these three 
poets, are the wittiest and happiest things of the 
kind which we possess. But, in all his serious 
poems (with exception of the tragedy, ‘Ion,’ they 
are all short pieces), he is nothing more than a 
skilful versifier. 


+ The Lot of All. 

One glides through life in buoyant bark along; 

One lets his gaudy-coloured pennon fly ; 

One e’en the conquest of the moon will try ; 

One would but bound what fields to him belong ; 
One feeds on luxuries from thousands wrung ; 

One hungry, naked, and unhoused must lie: 

Yet all were rocked in cradle equally 

Of their great Mother, weak as well as strong. 
And scarcely condescend a passing glance 

On those who were, and those who are ; the while 

Forget they walk o’er hollow catacombs ; 
The earth is rolling like the wheel of chance, 

Time too, immensurable, never still, 

And momently Death strangles hecatombs. 

Cu. Hopegs. 





The highest praise, however, is due to him for 
his poetical translations; in these he remains 
unrivalled, and unsurpassed even by those who 
followed him, and knew by his example what 
was to be done, and what avoided. Gries, the 
peerless translator of Ariosto, Tasso, and Cal- 
deron, may be alone compared to him. Schlegel 
penetrates with wonderful subtlety into the 
secrets and depths of the original; no beauty, 
no elegance escapes his eye, while, at the same 
time, he possesses such a command over his own 
language, that we always appear to be reading 
an original work, instead of a translation. This is 
the more to be commended, as he never indulges 
in any of those liberties so often abused by trans- 
lators, but follows his original literally. His 
translation of Shakspeare, and particularly of the 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ will be an evidence to 
future times, of what the German language was 
capable in our days. It is the same with his 
versions of some of Petrarch’s sonnets, which 
presented even greater difficulties, as he strictly 
complied in his translations with all the capri- 
cious laws of Italian poetry. There are even 
very few puns and quibbles in Shakspeare, which 
he did not render as happily as if they had been 
invented by himself. 

But, and this is the lot of all the “ Dii minorum 
gentium™ of our own times, he outlived his fame 
as a poet and a critic: nor can it be said of him, 
that he bore his loss with philosophical patience. 
Some five or six years ago, when invited to con- 
tribute his part to the German ‘ Musenalma- 
nach,” he availed himself of the opportunity to 
vent his anger in a score of epigrams, more coarse 
than witty, not alone against inferior poets and 
reviewers, but against the noble Schiller, and the 
mightiest men of our nation. This childish sally 
met with universal censure, and increased the 
dislike of his enemies, without procuring him a 
single additional friend. 

His younger brother, Friedrich (with his full 
name, Kart Wituetm Friepricu von Scure- 
cet), was born on the 10th of March, 1772, at 
Hanover. He was intended for trade, but gave 
up this vocation, and studied at Géttingen and 
Leipzig. From thence he went to Berlin and 
Dresden, where he stayed some time, and fixed 
himself as Privat docent (privatim docens, the first 
step to the dignity of Professor at our universi- 
ties) in Jena, where he lived from 1800 to 1802. 
He married a widow, the daughter of the illus- 
trious Moses Mendelssohn. She changed her 
religion, as did also himself, in the year 1803, 
at Cologne, and from that time both husband 
and wife adhered as closely to the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, as if they had never known an- 
other faith. After having spent some years in 
Paris, he became Court Secretary in the Chan- 
cery at Vienna, was present at the Bundestag, in 
1815 as Counsellor of the Embassy, and, some- 
what later, was elected a member of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Arts. In 1819 he retired from 
public life, and died, during a short stay at 
Dresden, on the 11th of January, 1819. 

I have already observed that Friedrich Schle- 
gel was more highly gifted than his elder brother, 
for he was more profound as a critic and philo- 
sopher, and more successful as a poet. Though 
originally inclined to Hellenism, he turned from 
it to the faith of the Middle Ages, and showed 
himself in every branch of literature he culti« 
yated as an original thinker (his neo-catholicism 
excepted), particularly in his historical and phi- 
losophical works—viz., his ‘Philosophie der 
Geschichte’ (Philosophy of History), * Philoso- 
phie des Lebens’ (Philosophy of Life), ‘ Philoso- 
phische Vorlesungen’ (Philosophical Lectures), 
‘Geschichte der Alten und Neuen Literatur’ 
(History of Ancient and Modern Literature), 
‘Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier* 
(On the Language and the Wisdom of the 
Hindis), &c. The time, when, with his brother, 
Tieck, Novalis, &c,, he undertook and ended the 
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revolution of taste in Germany, might be called 
a reign of terror. His novel, * Lucinde,’ made 
the greatest possible noise on its first appearance, 
and was considered as a gospel by his adherents 5 
this went so far, that one of the first spirits of 
Germany, the immortal Schleiermacher became 
so fascinated with it, that he wrote enthusiastic 
letters as a kind of commentary in its praise. 
Other critics declared this book to be the 
brightest gem of which German literature could 
now, or might henceforth boast. But this exag- 
geration rapidly decreased ; and its fame is now 
all but traditional. To me it isa disgusting work ; 
consisting of coniessions, in which a witty and 
voluptuous woman, who sophisticates over volup- 
tuousness, is depicted, but without nature and 
truth. This novel,a romantic tragedy, * Alarkos,’ 
and a collection of smaller poems, are the only 
original productions of Friedrich Schlege!. That 
collection, however, contains some beautiful 
songs. 

The best, and, at the same time, the most con- 
cise judgment which has been pronounced upon 
Schlegel, is given by Heine, who says,+* Fried- 
rich Schlegel was a profound man. He perceived 
all the glory of the past, and felt all the pain of 
the present time. But he understood not the sa- 
credness of this pain, and the necessity of it for the 
future weliare of the world. He saw the sun set, 
and looked mournfully towards the place were it 
sunk, and mourned over the nightly darkness 
which he saw advancing ; but he guessed not that 
a new Aurora shone already on the other side. 
Friedrich Schlegel once called the historian an 
inverted prophet. This is the best designation of 
himself. He hated the present, the future fright- 
ened him, and his prophetical looks penctrated 
only into the past, which he loved.” 

Heine adds, some lines farther, that all Schle- 
gel wrote was composed with an arriére-pensée 
to his catholicism, and the interest of the Ca- 
tholic church—that this was particularly the 
ease with his work,‘ On the Language and the 
Wisdom of the Hindus,’ and in his * History of 
Literature-—a reproach at once impartial and 
true, and, at the same time, the heaviest one 
that weighs upon this highly-gifted man, who, 
under other circumstances, with his talents and 
knowledge, would have been one of the greatest 
benefactors of his native country. 

The strongest ally of the Schlegeis was Lup- 
wic Tieck, who, to this day, stands firm ia his 
well-deserved fame, as one of our first and most 
successful poets. He was born at Berlin on the 
31st of May, 1773, studied at Halle, after which 
he lived in his native town, in Hamburg, and in 
Jena, where he found his friends of the romantic 
school, and farmed a close connexion with them. 
He was the first who conceived the true spirit of 
the Middle Age in all its grandeur and purity, 
and reproduced it in his poems, in which he knew 
how to unite the ideas of those times with the ideas 
of the present. ‘Tieck is the truest German poet 
we possess ; he is genuine in all his productions, 
which, indeed, are as nearly related to that mys- 
tie period as to our days: his works, therefore, 
may be considered as a mirror reflecting both. 
He was the most powerful champion of the new 
poetical school, for he possessed those weapons 
which were precisely the most wanted, such as 
deep feeling, rich fancy, inexhaustible humour, 
and a brilliant wit. Tieck was the more formid- 
able to the opposed party, as he not only showed 
by his own poetical works what was to be hoped 
from the new system, but likewise attacked them 
at the same time with the utmost spirit, expos- 
ing, with iful k s, the errors of the 
time. 

His poetical works must be divided into three 
classes, according to the different periods of his 
life. To the first, which lasts from 1796 till 1805, 


+ Zur Geschichte der neuesten schonen Literatur in 
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belong his popular tales, his romantic poems, 
and some novels. The second comprises his 
residence at Frankfurt on the Oder and Ziebin- 
gen, as well as two journies, one to Italy, the 
other to England (from 1805 to 1819), and in- 
cludes his studies of Shakspeare and the old 
English drama, together with his * Phantasus,’ a 
collection of his tales and dramatic works. The 
third, from 1819 to our times, during which he 
took up his residence at Dresden, and became 
court counsellor, and member of the Intendancy 
of the Royal Theatre, contains his new novels 
and tales, his historical (but still unfinished) 
novel, ‘Der Aufruhr in den Cevennen’ (The 
Revolt in the Cevennes), his * Dramaturgische 
Blatter,’ some translations and new editions of 
older works. 

Re is happiest as an author in his reprodue- 
tions of the ancient popular fairy tales of Ger- 
many ; he displays in them all his treasures of 
heart, imagination, and wit. Here his eye, * in 
a fine trenzy rolling,” beholds the secrets which 
heaven and earth give uptothe loftv-minded poet, 
and his pen records their wonders for the benetit 
ef humbler men; it is in these that he hears 
the pulse of the earth beating—that he fathoms 
the darkness of the waves—that he finds a mean- 
ing for the whistling of the winds, the roaring of 
the sea, the rustling of the trees, the singing of 
the birds, and, what is still more, penetrates the 
softest, as well as the strongest emotions of man’s 
heart. All the religion and fervour ef the 
Middle Ages are painted by him with the most 
intense feeling; but he does not vaguely lose 
himself in the times of old: opposed to these 
virtues, he represenis the faults and errors of our 
time ; and, by contrasting the innocence and 
simplicity of our forefathers with our over-re- 
fined polish, their modesty with our vanity, their 
honesty with our worldly wisdom, he shows the 
past in brilliant contrast. And thus he aets ia 
a twofold manner upon the reader, both as a poct 
and as a satirist, aad charms him by uniting the 
elements of tragedy and comedy : thus,too, he was 
of double use to his party ; he won the impartial 
reader by showing him the riches of romantic 
poctry, and attacked at the same time his adver- 
saries, with the poweriul weapons of satire. Re- 
ligion and Love are the two deities of his soul ; 
mockery and wit, the two seivants of his scorn; 
and when, in his works, he is not occupied with 
singing hymns to his gods, we to a certainty find 
him ridiculing theinsignificance of the presentage. 
His poems of this kind are generally dramatic, 
and among them must be mentioned his* Geno- 
vefa,’* Octavianus,’ in which the higher interests of 
lite and poetry prevail , * Der Gestiefelte Kater’ 
(Puss in Boots), a bitter satire against the then 
reigning bad taste in dramatic poetry, particu. 
larly against Bottiger, the illustrious antiquary ; 
‘Die Verkehrte Welt’ (The World turned Up- 
side Down) and ‘ Prinz Zerbino, oder die Reise 
zum guten Geschmack’ (Prince Zerbino, or the 
Journey in search of Good Taste). Amongst his 
fairy tales in prose of that period, there are two 
of superior beauty, ‘ Der blonde Ekbert, (Fair- 
Haired Eckbert), and‘ Der getreue Eckardt’ 
(Faithful Eckardt), which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to every one who wishes to be 
acquainted with the best productions of modern 
German literature.{ 

During the first period, when the contest was 
the hottest, Tieck endeavoured to effect a revo- 
lution in the Fine Arts also, and wrote several 
books with this purpose, particularly his ‘ Phan- 
tasieen iiber die Kunst’ (Fantasies on the Fine 
Arts), and ‘Franz Sternbald’s Wanderungen’ 
(The Wanderings of Franz Sternbald), a novel. 
They were composed according to the leading 
principles of the romantic school, and found ad- 
mirers in their day; and they are yet studied 


t These, and others, have been exquisitely rendered 
into English by Mr. Carlyle, whose ‘ Specimens of Ger- 
man Romance’ have been too little read.—£d. Athen. 
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by that class of artists who entertain the hope 
“ becoming great men by inspiration, aud there. 
fore go to Rome and change their religion; but 
their influence has never been great. 

The charm which Shakspeare exercised over 
Tieck—clearly displayed in his wonderful novel, 
‘The Poet's Life’ (Dichterleben)—was at its 
strongest during the second period, in which he 
wrote nothing new, but occupied his leisure jn 
translating old English plays. His * Phantasus’ 
however, which I have already mentioned, ap. 
peared at thistime. It is a collection of several 
of his former works, connected by a dialogue 
betwixt some friends, full of poetry and spirit, 
and exceedingly interesting. Many consider 
this work as Tieck’s chef-d’ ceuvre. 

When the Schlege!s fell from their throne, 
Tieck remained for some time silent, and after 
this pause suddenly appeared quite another 
being than he had hitherto shown himself. In. 
stead of fairy tales and satirical plays, he wrote 
a series of novels ; and, what was most wondex 
ful, instead of continuing, as he had formerly 
been, the champion of mysticism, and all the 
peculiarities of the Middle Ages, he began to 
espouse the cause of Protestantism and reforma- 
tion, and painted nothing but the moderns in his 
new works. With few exceptions, all the heroes 
of these later novels are persons who may daily 
be found in our private circles or in public life; 
Hoiriithe and Amtmiinner, young, and bashful, 
aud pretty women, and old house-keepers; 
noblemen and citizens, professors and apotheca- 
ries, discussing or acting the interests and the ideas 
of our age. They are all drawn with more or less 
skill; and what is peculiar to all these tales is, 
that each of the acting characters seems in himself 
to display the particular opinions of the author; 
while, in reality, the author's opinions are so skil- 
fully concealed under these various masks, that it 
is very dificult to distinguish his real ideas either 
on men or things. ‘This mamner of representing 
things as they are, not as the poct’s eye sees 
them, found great favour amongst the disciples 
of the romantic school, and was honoured by 
them with a particular name, Welt Ironie (Uni- 
versal Irony). The device is not a new one, for 
Ariosto and Cervantes employed it ; but its name 
is a novelty, and there was a time in Germany 
when one might be sure of reading it daily in 
the most insignificant criticisms of our journals 
and newspapers. Tieck excels in this style of 
writing, as well as in all the others he under. 
took. ‘Die Gemiilde, ‘Die Gesellschaft auf 
dem Lande,’ * Die Reise nach der Stadt,’ (Pic- 
tures—the Society in the Country—the Trip to 
Town,) are masterpieces. 

In some of these novels, which treat of histo- 
rical subjects, he unites the manner of Walter 
Scott with his own; and these are the best of 
all, for the interest they excite isa double one. 
To them belong the * Dichterleben’ (a Poet's 
Life), translated into English, but, I should 
think, little known, because the translation was 
printed in Germany; it contains scenes of 
Shakspeare’s life; ‘Des Dichters Tod’ (a Poet's 
[Camoéns’] Death) ; ‘Der Aufruhr in den Ce- 
vennen’ (The Revolt in the Cevennes), which is 
still unfinished, and will, I fear, never be con- 
cluded. 

In his last productions, Tieck has returned to 
his old friends, the fairies, but transplanted them 
into the present time. To effect this fully, he 
has even created a new kind of novel, Die Mar- 
chen-Novelle (the Fairy-tale Novel), and made 
use of it to attack the taste and the poets of our 
latest days. They display much wit and fancy; 
but they are insupportably prolix—a fault into 
which Tieck has too often fallen; and, what is 
worse, they show clearly that he has lingered 
behind the age. In one of them, he again ridi- 
cules his old béte noire, poor old Bittiger, whose 
monomania of praising every trifle is as old as 
himself, together with the washy poetasters of 
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Dresden. In the other, he attacks the French 
yomanticists (with whom he is not acquainted), 
and, in the fulness of his vanity, proclaims him- 
self the last great German poet. 

Hislyrical poetry is agreeable and harmonious, 
but wants nerve: there is not a single song of 
Tieck’s which has become popular: a circum- 
stance which seems to me very remarkable in a 

t, who is so evidently national and thoroughly 
German in all his other works. Of his transla- 
tions, that of Don Quixote is worthy of the ori- 
ginal author as well as of the translator; for I 
believe the spirit of this novel of novels has 
never been so well entered into and rendered 
into another tongue as by him. 

Novauis, another of the guiding stars of the 
romantic school, or, to speak more properly, 
Frieprich von Harpenperc, (he borrowed 
his literary name from an estate which belonged 
to his family, and it was not an allegorical de- 
signation, as some believed, composed out of nova 
and Jis,) was born on the 2nd of May, 1772, at 
Wiederstedt, in the county of Mannsfeldt. He 
studied the law at Jena, Leipzig, and Witten- 
berg, and mineralogy and geology at Freiberg. 
In 1799 he was appointed to the office of As- 
sessor of the Salines in Weissenfels; and in 1800, 
that of Amtshauptmann (chief superintendent 
over all the officers belonging to a bailiwick) of 
Thuringia. He died very young, on the 25th 
March, 1801. Fr. Schlegel and Tieck were the 
editors of his posthumous works, which consist 
in an unfinished novel, some other fragments, 
and songs—most of them of a religious cast. 
There is much poetry in his works, principally 
in his novel, * Heinrich von Ofterdingen,’ (whose 
hero was one of the Minnesinger,) but a certain 
sickly weakness full of mysticism, which is un- 
palatable to those of healthy tastes. All the 


secrets which the romantic poets found in the 
Middle Age, are here intimated, but not re- 


vealed. A noble and poetical mind is every 
where visible—one full of love and faith, of de- 
votion and a gentle melancholy—aspiring after 
the infinite and eternal, with a feeling which 
abides no vulgarity and meanness. His religious 
lyrics are the best we have of their kind. 

[To be continued on the 30th inst.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
THE THIRD TO LORD NORTH, RELATING 
TO THE AMERICAN WAR. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Jared Sparks, for the fol- 
lowing highly interesting paper, intended to be here- 

after published in his great national work, a Compl 
Edition of the Writings of Washington.t] 

Lord North's Views at different Stages of the 
American War. 

History, and all the public documents and 
proceedings of Parliament during the adminis- 
tration of Lord North, concur in representing 
that minister, not only as an enemy to the 
claims and pretensions of the Americans, but 
aa constant and uncompromising advocate for 
the war. So strong has this impression been in 
America, that writers have uniformly ascribed 
the continuance of the war, after every reason- 
able prospect of success had vanished, mainly to 
the settled hostility and unyielding temper of 
Lord North. The fact, however, is, that Lord 
North, during a great part of his administration, 
Was in his heart averse to continuing the contest ; 
that he often endeavoured to bring George the 
Third to concur in his sentiments, and to con- 
ciliate or treat with America; and that, above 
all, with that view he urged, though without 
success, a coalition with the public men, who 
had openly opposed the American war at its 
commencement, and were disposed to close it 
by conciliation or treaty. 

This truth, which had indeed transpired in 
conversation before, has recently been established 
by unquestionable evidence. After the death 


tFor a review of the first volume, see No, 326, 











of Lord North, several letters and notes from 
the King to him while minister were found | 
among his papers. These fell into the custody 
of his son-in-law, Douglas Lord Glenbervie, as 
executor either under his will, or that of his son, 
George Lord Guilford. They were lent by Lord 
Glenbervie to Sir James Mackintosh, who made 
copious and judicious extractsfrom them, embrac- 
ing various topics relative to the intercourse be- 
tween the King and the minister. These extracts, 
which in all probability will ere long see the light, 
have been perused by many persons, and among 
them by Lord Holland, who made such selections 
from them as bear immediately on the point in 
question, and was so obliging as to communicate 
them tome. The following is an accurate copy 
of that communication. 

It will be seen, that, with one or two exceptions, 
the quotations are from the King’s own letters 
or notes, without the corresponding communi- 
cations from Lord North, which either answered 
or gave occasion tothem. The nature of Lord 
North’s advice or representations, therefore, is 
only to be inferred from his royal correspon- 
dent’s comments and replies. But the meaning is 
so obvious, and so often repeated, as not to admit 
of doubt. “In corroboration of that inference,” 
says Lord Holland, “I can without scruple 
affirm, that many of the leading characters 
of that day, both ministerial and those in 
the opposition, have assured me, that, in well- 
informed society it was notorious, that indolence, 
weakness, and, aboveall,a sense of honour, rather 
than passion or a defect of judgment, induced 
Lord North to remain minister so long, and to 
continue a war, of the success of which he de- 
spaired, and the principles of which he in his 
heart disapproved.” 

This fact, connected with the particulars in 
the following paper, is not more interesting in 
itself, than important as a key to the history of 
the time, and as affording the means of explain- 
ing the counsels and designs of the King and 
ministry during the latter years of the American 
war. 


Extracts from the Letters of George the Third to 
Lord North, selected by Lord Holland from the 
Manuscripts of Sir James Mackintosh. 

1774. September 11th.—* The die is cast, the 
Colonies must either triumph or submit.” 

November 18th.—The New England govern- 
ments are now in a state of rebellion. Blows 
must decide whether they are to be subject to 
this country or independent. 

December 15th.—Dislikes Lord North’s pro- 
posal of sending commissioners to America to 
inquire. 

1775.—Sundry expressions in favour of coer- 
cive measures and rigour, and many assurances 
of perseverance, which prove the King’s own 
determination, and imply by inference that he 
thought even at that time, that Lord North re- 
quired exhortation to keep him steady in the 
pursuit of his object, the subjection of America. 
Throughout this year the King was confident 
of success, and urged Lord North not to relax 
his endeavours. On the 18th of August blames 
him for delaying the Proclamation to declare 
Americans rebels, and forbids all intercourse 
with them. There are some expressions even in 
the correspondence of this year, that raise a fair 
inference of a wish in Lord North’s mind to quit 
the ministry, or at least the first place in it. 
“ As to your offer,” says the King in a letter of 
November 7th, “it is very handsome, but I can 
never consent to it.” What the offer was, is not 
stated, but from the context there appears some 
arrangement, which would have removed him 
from his employment, “ the profits and honours 
of which,” his Majesty observes, “ are in the best 
hands.” 

1776.—The same spirit pervades his corre- 
spondence, but there are few or no extracts dis- 





tinctly marking any difference between the King 
and the minister. 

1777.—His indignation with the Americans 
seemed to increase. He is unwilling to believe 
in France going to war, and presses for vigour in 
North America to deter her. 

1778.—As early as January there are symp- 
toms of Lord North hinting at some offer of 
peace, for the King says, “ Nothing short of 
independency will be accepted. I do not think 
there isa man either bold or mad enough to 
treat for the mother country on such a basis. 
Perhaps the time will come, when it will be wise 
to abandon all America but Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the Floridas, but then the generality 
of the nation must see it first in that light; but 
to treat with Independentscan never be possible.” 

1778. January 31st.—A direct answer to some 
letter of Lord North, expressing a wish to retire, 
in which the King, after appealing to Lord 
North’s personal affection to him, and his sense 
of honour, and bestowing great praise upon him, 
goes on to say, “ You must remember, that be- 
fore the recess I strongly advised you not to 
bind yourself to bring forward any plan for re- 
storing tranquillity to North America, not from 
any absurd ideas of unconditional submission, 
which my mind never harboured, but from fore- 
seeing that whatever can be proposed will be 
liable not to bring America back to her attach- 
ment, but to dissatisfy this country, which so 
cheerfully and handsomely carries on the contest, 
and has a right to have the struggle continued 
till convinced that it is vain. Perhaps this is 
the minute, that you ought to be least in a hurry 
to produce a plan, from the probability of a de- 
claration of war from France ;” and again, “I 
do not mean to reject all ideas, if a foreign war 
should not arise this session, of laying a propo- 
sition before Parliament.” 

It is manifest from this letter, that Lord North 
had proposed some overtures, or plan, for con- 
ciliation unpalatable to the King, which he was 
earnest at least te postpone; and it may be 
reasonably inferred from the words in italics, 
that Lord North in expressing his wish to retire 
had urged the impracticability of obtaining “ un- 
conditional submission,” which he supposed, and 
probably with justice, to be the King’s deter. 
mined and sole object. 

February 9th. When it appeared from pri- 
vate information, that war with France had be. 
come inevitable, the King expresses his anxiety, 
before “ the veil was drawn off by the court of 
France,” that Lord North should “ not delay in 
bringing in his proposition.” 

Early in March.—He hadassented reluctantly 
to a sort of offer to Lord Chatham (who had re- 
cently declared against the Independence of 
America) to join or support Lord North’s ad- 
ministration, but positively objected to any ap- 
plication to help in forming an administration. 
* Should he wish to see me,” says the King, “ be- 
fore he gives his answer, I shall most certainly 
refuse it.” 

March.—The King’s correspondence, through- 
out the first week of this month, is full of pro- 
testations against coalitions and changes of 
ministry, so vehement and so frequent that they 
prove Lord North to have urged them earnestly 
and repeatedly. “He would run any personal 
risk rather than submit to opposition.” “ He is 
grieved at Lord North’s recurring to the painful 
subject.” “He will rather risk his crown than 
do what is disgraceful.” “ If the nation will not 
stand by him, they shall have another King, for 
he never will put his hand to what will make 
him miserable to the last hour of his life.” “To 
give Lord North ease, he will accept of the ser- 
vices of those men in his ministry; but rather 
than be shackled by those desperate men he 
would lose his crown, and not wear it as a dis- 


grace.” 
March 22nd,—Calls on Lord North to answer 
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a plain question,—* Is he resolved at the hour 
of danger to desert him ?” 

March 23rd.—Is satisfied with Lord North's 
answer, and always thought “ his sense of honour 
must prevent him from deserting.” 

March 26th._Seems to be brought to some 
disposition to accommodate matters through the 
commissioners with America, and to close the 
war with that country. 

March 29th, 30th.—Lord North seems actu- 
ally to have declined continuing minister further 
than to close the then existing session, or as long 
as might be necessary to make arrangements; and 
the King insists on Thurlow being immediately 
made Chancellor. 

From March to May.—Lord North considered 
himself as merely holding his office till the ses- 
sion was closed, and his successor appointed ; 
but in May the King earnestly urged him to 
continue, and prevailed. The King says, on the 
5th of May, “ Remember the last words you 
used, ‘ You did not mean to resign’; ” but Lord 
North reverts to his intention of resigning almost 
immediately afterwards, and the King writes 
many remonstrances, and shows great soreness 
and irritability. 

June 16th—Lord North applies to resign, 
two days before the prorogation. 

In the summer recess, July, Lord North 
seems to have hinted at negotiation for peace ; 
for the King urges the necessity of war, but pro- 
tests his readiness “to sheathe the sword when 
permanent tranquillity can be obtained.” 

Inthe Autumn.—* If ministers show that they 
never will consent to the independence of Ame- 
rica, and that the assistance of every man will 
be accepted on that ground, I am certain the cry 
will be strong in their favour.” In the same 
letter he remarks that “ if any one branch of the 
empire is allowed to throw off its dependency, 
the others will infallibly follow the example.” 

1779.._He again empowers Lord North to 
accept services, but does not wish any change in 
the treasury ; and stipulates, in offering the ad- 
miralty to Lord Howe, that he shall concur in 
prosecuting war in all the quarters of the globe. 

June.—* No man in my dominions desires 
solid peace more than I do. But no inclination 
to get out of the present difficulties, which cer- 
tainly keep my mind very far from a state of 
ease, can incline me to enter into the destruction 
of the empire. Lord North rrequentiy says, 
that the advantages to be gained by this contest 
never can repay the expense. I own that in any 
war, be it ever so successful, if persons will sit 
down and weigh the expense, they will find, as in 
the last, that it has impoverished the state en- 
riched ; but this is only weighing such events in 
the scale of a tradesman behind his counter. It 
is necessary for those, whom Providence has 
placed in my station, to weigh whether expenses, 
though very great, are not sometimes necessary 
to prevent what would be more ruinous than any 
loss of money. The present contest with Ame- 
rica I cannot help seeing as the most serious in 
which this country was ever engaged. It con- 
tains such a train of consequences, as must be 
examined to feel its real weight. Whether the 
laying a tax was deserving all the evils that have 
arisen from it, I suppose no man could allege 
without being thought more fit for Bedlam than 
a seat in the senate; but step by step the de- 
mands of America have risen. Independence is 
their object, which every man not willing to sa- 
crifice every object to a momentary and inglorious 
peace must concur with me in thinking this 
country can never submit to. Should America 
succeed in that, the West Indies must follow, 
not in independence, but dependence on Ame- 
rica. Ireland would soon follow, and this island 
reduce itself to a poor island indeed.” Through- 
out the summer the King continued to write to 
his minister, strongly deprecating the admission 
ef any man into office, who was inclined to ac- 








knowledge the independence of America, or treat 
with those who look to independence ; and, 

June 22nd—He says, “ What I said yester- 
day was the dictate of frequent and severe self- 
examination. I never can depart from it. Before 
I will hear of any man’s readiness to come into office 
I shall expect to see it signed under his own hand, 
that he is resolved to keep the empire entire, and 
that no troops shall consequently be withdrawn 
from thence, nor independence ever allowed.” 

November 30th.—He tells Lord North that 
“if he is resolved to retire he must understand 
that step, though thought necessary by Lord 
North, is very unpleasant to me.” 

December.—He authorizes Lord Thurlow to 
attempt a cealition, promising “ to blot from his 
remembrance any events that may have dis- 
pleased him,” provided it is understood by those 
who join with part of his present ministry in 
forming a more extended one, that “ every means 
are to be employed to keep the empire entire, to 
prosecute the present just and unprovoked war 
in all its branches with the utmost vigour, and 
that past measures be treated with proper re- 
spect.” 

Though, according to Lord Thurlow’s repre- 
sentation of the matter, no proposal was ever 
made to the persons in opposition, he felt the 
pulse of some leading men, and as they seemed 
disinclined to engage for themselves, and still 
more for others, to the extent of the King’s sug- 
gestion, his Majesty remarks with some asperity, 
“IT see what treatment I am to expect if I call 
them into my service. To obtain their support 
I must deliver up my person, my principles and 
my dominions into their hands. 

1780. March 7th.—In answer pretty evi- 
dently to a hint about American independence ; 
“T can never suppose this country so far lost to 
all ideas of self-importance, as to be willing to 
grant American independence. If that could be 
ever universally adopted, I shall despair of this 
country being preserved from a state of infe- 
riority. I hope never to live to see that day, 
for, however I am treated, I must love this 
country.” 

May 19th—Earnestly exhorts Lord North 
not to retire. 

July.—To something like a direct proposition 
from opposition, through Mr. Frederic Mon- 
tague, he replies, “ that an evasive answer about 
America will by no means answer,” and that the 
second proposition leaving the question open is 
* therefore quite inadmissible.” 

September or October.—Lord Gower begs to 
resign, and urges a coalition with some in oppo- 
sition. Lord North combats his intention, and 
thinks his resignation would be the ruin of the 
administration, but he owns, that in the argu- 
ment “he had one disadvantage, which is that 
he holds in his heart, and has held for three years 
past, the same opinion with Lord Gower.” 

1781. December.—The King disclaims any 
change in his sentiments, as * to getting a peace 
at the expense of a separation from America, 
which no difficulties can get me to consent to do.” 

1782. March 17th.—After Conway’s motion 
was carried, he says, “ I am resolved not to throw 
myself into the hands of opposition at all events, 
and shall certainly, if things go as they seem 
to tend, know what my conscience as well as 
honour dictates, as the only way left for me.” 

March 19th.—He says, “ He could not but be 
hurt at Lord North’s letter of last night. Every 
man must be the sole judge of his feelings ; 
therefore whatever you or any man can say has no 
avail with me.” In the course of two or three 
days, however, he speaks of “those who are to 


form an administration,’ and, on the 27th of 


March, he writes a letter of strong emotion, and 
some affection, to Lord North, announcing that 
“ the fatal day is come,” and bitterly complain- 
ing of the terms imposed upon him. 

1783. After the Peace.—His language proves, 





that his feelings about America were not altered 
though circumstances constrained him to change 
his conduct. 


HISTORIC SITES—No. II. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 

* Think what London would be, if the chief houses were in it 
as in the cities of other countries ; aud not dispersed, like great 
rarity plums, in a vast pudding of @ country.”—H, Walpole’s 
Correspondence. 

Tue dispersion of the historic sites of England 
over its wide surface, has been a cause of their 
preservation, and has rendered the country in. 
terestingand poetical beyond any other in Europe, 
The rural districts, and not the great towns and 
cities, (with the sole exception of London,) are 
the especial seats of those monumental resj- 
dences which are land-marks of the social story of 
the people, stuck fast, and as it were rooted in 
the very soil. It is there, principally, that lan- 
guage, the master-key to the secrets of the 
past, still labels every glen, stamps every rock, 
and designates every stream and river with terms 
which chronicle by-gone events and persons, 
beyond the influence of time and accident to 
efface. When the Saxons, in the fifth century, 
driven by want from their German forests, 
swarmed over the pleasant and fertile vales of 
England,* they seem to have utterly destroyed, 
or to have displaced, both the aboriginal Britons, 
and the remnant of the scattered and straggling 
descendants of the Roman conquerors. The 
face of the country, desolated by fire and by 
rapine, retained few traces of the nascent civili- 
zation, which had scarcely taken root, at their 
advent. With the people perished their language, 
as a living tongue, in the land ; and England be- 
came a mere Saxon camp. The sites which the 
conquerors then occupied, and the edifices and 
towns they subsequently erected on them, assumed 
Saxon appellations; yet, notwithstanding this 
universal subversion of the British race, the na- 
tural monuments of the country, its rivers and 
greater land-marks preserved, in many instances, 
their primitive names; and the British “ Avon,” 
and the Roman “ Castrum,” still figure in the 
Saxon geography. 

When that intelligent savage, Egbert, the first 
English monarch, had reduced the independent 
provinces of the Heptarchy into one kingdom, 
and the soil was divided into districts, “ for the 
greater ease of his government,” one of these 
shares, or “shires,” the nearest to the infant 
metropolis, was singularly distinguished by na- 
tural beauty, by comparative civilization, and by 
sites, which, even then, were historical. The 
natural advantages of Hertfordshire, “ than 
which,” says old Camden, “there is scarce one 
county in England can show more footsteps of 
antiquity,” were well adapted to the state of 
society in semi-barbarous times. Its ledge of 
hills gave shelter ; its magnificent woods afforded 
fuel and building materials ; its grassy bottoms 
with their rich pastures; its queen river+ and 
tributary streams, abounding in variety of fish, 
and supplying mills; its fair valley of Ring- 
tale, (“ yielding the choicest wheat and barley, 
such as makes the best mault, that serves the 
king's court, which caused Queen Elizabeth to 
boast of her Hitchin grape ;”) and its medicinal 
waters, were peculiarities, which supplied the 
deficiencies, and met, half way, the wants of un- 
developed humanity. 





* « In this century all the nations of the north, as if 
by common consent, broke loose from their cold inhos- 
pitable regions, and came down in vast armies to the 
warm and plentiful regions of the south.” 

+ “The Thame (the most famous river of England) 
issues from three heads in the parish of Tring, which, 
uniting at New Mill, cross Buckinghamshire to Thame, 
in Oxfordshire. There the river congratulates the Isis; 
but both emulating each other for the name, and neither 
yielding, they are complicated by that of Thamisis.”— 
Abr. from Chauncy. 

t One on the common near Barnet, another at 
Northall, and one at Offley, are mentioned by Chauncy. 
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At the very earliest periods, power had dis- 
covered the capabilities of this beautiful region ; 
and the Romans, on their arrival in Britain, 
found, within its boundary, the first rude attempt 
at a city, constructed by the rude hands of the 
half-naked natives, who had congregated there 
for defence: a rude hold, defended by “ woods, 
bogs, and ditches,” deserted in peace, manned 
in war, and principally used in times of civil 
dissension of savage against savage, “ to put their 
cattle in for safety.”’§ 

Whether this city of “the golden-locked 
leader” of the Cassi, was the nucleus of the 
Roman city of Verulam, of which the remains 
exist to this day, and which is consecrated to 
eternal fame, by its association with immortal 
genius, it were useless to inquire. The supposi- 
tion, however, favours the assumed antiquity 
and early attractiveness of the spot. The clear, 
sweet, and very wholesome air of the province 
certainly invited the earliest Saxon kings to make 
it the scene of their residence ; and, there, they 
kept their rude courts, and held their parlia- 
mentary councils.|| The royal palace of Kings- 
bury, where Bertolf, King of the Mercians, kept 
his state, stood “ at the west end of the city of 
St. Albans, within the walls of the ancient Veru- 
lam,—the Windsor of the ninth century, as, 
afterwards, Langley Regis was the Brighton of 
royal repose, in the time of Henry III. 

The fair sites improved by the Saxon princes, 
were not neglected by the Norman invaders: 
William the Conqueror fell in love with the 
county of Hertford, seized it into his own hands, 
and reserving to himself a large part “as the 
provision of his court,” he gave the remain- 
der to his needy but powerful followers. The 
successors of the Conqueror, influenced by the 
same motives, made Hertfordshire the seat of 
their rural residences, “ where they were accus- 
tomed to breed and educate their children.” 
Many of the nobility, consequently, “ built 
stately fabricks, pleasant dwellings, and delicious 
seats, for their own habitations, which were an- 
ciently called buries, (the Saxon term for dwell- 
ing-houses,) and which were mostly lordships.” 
“ But since,” adds Chauncy, “ several of these 
have lost their lords, and have become now farm- 
houses,”* 

The Doomsday Book has preserved the names 
of those who profited by the Conquest; and 
they afford a striking contrast with the simple 
and homely, but picturesque, Saxon appella- 
tions of the lands which were granted to them. 
“Bushey” had its Lord De la Ware ; the * Lea” 
its Simon de Flambord and Waldrand de Roche- 
fort; and “ Hatfield” (i. e. Heathfield) its De 
Fortescue ; “ Honesdone” its De Montgommeri ; 
while some nameless “ soldat heureux” was en- 
tered simply as Robert de la Hoo, (a Saxon 
equivalent for “ Hight,” in allusion to its ele- 
vated position). The royal * Offley” fellto the St. 
Legiers; and “the Barleys,” “ Thornbury,” 
“ Coldridges,” and “ Brockets,” gave possessions 
and honours to many who had none in their 
native land. 

The combinations of one age are, inevitably, 
destined to give place to those of another; and 
the “ to have and to hold for ever” of the lawyers, 
like so many other of their fictions, has no war- 
ranty from the law of nature. The power of 
the Norman barons decreased under the de- 
structive influence of the crusading fanaticism, 

§ Pennant’s Journey from Chester. 

|| Chauncy. 

* «The English lands William gave in fee to his 
soldiers, to hold them under such services as he ap- 
pointed, by right of succession or inheritance, which 
Tight was not very common in those days among mili- 
tary tenants, for if they failed in the performance of 
their duty and service to their lord, they forfeited their 
estates.” The philosophy of despotism was well under- 
stood by the Normans, who modelled the law and go- 
vernment of England on their own, “ for all the Judges 
were Normans, and monks and priests were the coun- 
sellors and pleaders that managed causes upon all 
tryals for the people.” —Chauncy, vol. i. 








and of the civil wars of the rival Roses. The 
descendants of the forresters, huntsmen, falcon- 
ers, butlers, and other serventes regis, diminished 
in number, and in influence ; while the posterity 
of the Saxons, socmen, bordars, cotars,} and vil- 
lains, the victims and slaves of the feudal system, 
the performers of “ base services,” (as all works 
of utility were then termed,) gradually resumed 
their forfeited places in society by the force of 
those energies, which even slavery could not 
obliterate. The Saxon physiognomy again ap- 
peared in the high places of social and political 
distinction ; while the high arched eyebrow and 
curled lip (the features of haughty, conscious 
superiority) were oftener found in monumental 
effigies and ancient portraits, than in living ori- 
ginals. Society, in thus becoming less pictu- 
resque, became more equalized, and it is scarcely 
hyperbole to add, that never has England, since 
the Conquest, been so much England as in the 
present day.} 

Under the gradual and progressive influence 

of such causes, the ancient manors and stately 
mansions of Hertfordshire have slipped from the 
grasp of the posterity of the Norman nobles, 
until searcely a Norman family remained. It is 
curious to watch the fading away of the De’s, 
Fitz’s, and Ville’s, from William the Conqueror 
to Henry IV.; at which period the De Valen- 
gies, De Magnavilles, the De Veeres, the De 
Lucis, the Montfichets, the Beleampos, and 
other lords of the soil, and of the liberties of 
the people, had given way to the Braybrookes, 
Swinebournes, Engelfields, and Pendragons, &c. 
&c. Under Edward IV. many of the broad lands 
of the country were dominated by the Clays, 
Burlies, Cornburghs, Sturgeons, and Woods. 
Under Henry VIII. Church reform and con- 
fiscation added to the change. The ancient 
manors of Goreham, Sandridge, and the Priory 
of the Prey, (all parcels of the ancient “ honour” 
of the monks of St. Albans,) then fell to the 
lot of Ralph Rowlet, of Saxon descent. The 
Brockets, Bacons, Plummers, Sadlers, and 
Millers, came in under Elizabeth: and the 
Brands, Bakers, Lambs, and the owners of other 
old Saxon names, were found -in possession of 
the fair manors of Hertfordshire, under the 
Georges. Beauchamp, the fief of the De Mont- 
gommeris, was granted to the Taylors and Tur- 
ners, and “the stately pallace of Kingsburry, 
where the Saxon kings delighted much, and 
where their nobles and officers so often resorted 
as to become a burden and a charge to the 
abbot and monks of St. Albans,” was sold to one 
John Cox. Merchant-tailors and mercers and 
linen-drapers, from the city of London, became 
lords of those manors which once gave despotic 
privileges to “the gentlemen” of Rollo’s cre- 
ation ; 
And thus the whirligig of time brings round its revenges. 
Of all these progressing stages of society, the 
monumental fragments are scattered over the 
soil, to which they have given such an historical 
and poetic interest. Of these, the grandest, the 
most beautiful and powerful, stands the Abbey 
of St. Albans; like the fragment of an illu- 
minated manuscript, telling of the moral and 
pictorial developement of man, of his ignorance, 
his knowledge, his power, and his weakness. 

In the early history of England, when all 
might be summed up in blood and massacre, 
the monastery of St. Albans was founded and 
endowed by Offa, a murderer of immortal me- 
mory, who, by this penitential propitiation, de- 
livered to posterity the record of his crimes, 
while he unconsciously forwarded that great 
reform which began through the resistance of 
the church to feudal violence. Monastic life 
had begun under the influence of fear. Adopted 
> Bordar, from the Norman-French word Borde, a 
cottage ; the term cotar, or cottier, explains itself. 

t All the rudiments of English liberty will be found 
emanating from the Saxon spirit and institutions; the 
Norman legislator was of a different race and temper, 








as a protection by the persecuted Christians 
of Egypt, who retired into the desert for safety 
and repose, the life grew into repute for its 
own sake, spread into the Greek church, passed 
into the Latin, was early embraced in France, 
and from France was imported into Britain, 
where its adaptation to the circumstances of 
the times ensured it a rapid and wide pre- 
valence. When St. Augustine arrived there, 
with his forty monks, at the close of the sixth 
century, Glastonbury and Bangor were already 
flourishing establishments. The latter had 
grown up under persecution; having, at its foun- 
dation, been taxed with a spirit of innovation by 
the Druids, whom itattacked in their own power- 
ful seat. The Druidical hierarchy raised the 
ery that their church was in danger; they ac- 
cused the new brotherhood of being Christian 
philosophers,—overturners of the social order of 
human sacrifices, of the worship of the misel- 
toe,—and corrupters of youth, (the old church- 
and-state cry against Socrates). Notwithstanding 
this denunciation, or rather in consequence of 
it, the monastery throve, and the monks became 
exceedingly numerous ; but, in after years, per- 
secution was more effectual in its mischievous 
activity : for, the monks siding with the British 
people against their Saxon invaders, and main- 
taining their own usages against the authority of 
the Roman bishops, Ethelfred, instigated, as it 
is said, by St. Augustine,§ massacred no less than 
1200 of them,—an event which was soon fol- 
lowed by the ruin of the establishment. 

Its great rival and cotemporary, (Glastonbury) 
more prudent, or less ardent in the cause of 
reform, survived for nearly seven hundred years, 
and fell only with the universal wreck at the 
Reformation. 

The endowment of an abbey that was to sur- 
pass both—the abbey of St. Alban’s—is said to 
have arisen, from the miraculous discovery of 
the body of St. Alban (the first British martyr,) 
by King Offa; when ashining light over Verulam 
directed the monarch to the tomb. The royal 
penitent having dedicated his manor and palace 
of Winslow, in Hertfordshire, to the foundation, 
says, Newcome, “ thought proper to call together 
his nobles, prelates, and chief personages, to take 
council on the further execution of his pious de- 
sign ; and it was then determined that the King 
should in person go to Rome, ¢ to solicit leave 
of the Pope, and procure the desired privileges 
for his foundation. The King proceeded ; and 
went in full intention to make his endowment as 
far transcend all other monasteries, as St. Alban 
had surpassed all other martyrs. The Pope, 
with great commendations of the King’s zeal and 
piety, grants all his requests; and Offa, in re- 
turn, granted for the use of the English school 
at Rome, that Peterpence, or one penny per 
family, should be collected throughout his domi- 
nions,} and having made confession to the Pope 
of all his crimes, and received a conditional ab- 
solution, he departed with a devout benediction.” 
[ Hist. of St. Albans, p. 26.] 

The first Abbot of St. Albans was, “ one 
Willigod,” who ascended the abbatial chair in 
794: the last was Cardinal Wolsey, who de- 
scended from it in 1523. What duration fora 
system, and what a fall! By how many fluctua- 
tions of power and of opinion was that system 
(for centuries deemed infallible,) reduced to 
its ultimate powerless decay! How many uses 
§ “It is probable that the monastery of Banchor was 
found by Austin and his monks to be adverse to their 
plan and institution, since it is plain that Austin made 
pretensions to an authority unknown to the British 
clergy; and that the latter had never acknowledged a 
dependence on any foreign pontiff, as head... ./ And this 
enmity against the British clergy instigated the King 
of the East Angles, by the persuasion of Austin, to ex- 
tirpate Banchor.”” — Newcome’s Hist. of St. Albans, 

21. 


t An enterprise of vast danger and difficulty in those 
rude and troubled times. 

~The Popish model of our Evangelical penny sub- 
scriptions against Popery. 
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had sunk into abuses, not merely by becoming 
corrupt, but by their growing inaptitude to the 
wants and opinions of aftertimes. The life and 
fall of the last immortal abbot, is but a type of 
the great abuses on which he rose, and by which 
he fell. Bishop, legate, abbot, cardinal, states- 
man, philosopher, and irresponsible minister, 
(responsible at least to his masteralone,) his story 
is a brief abstract of the times in which he lived, 
when power, wound up tots highest possible pitch, 
broke by the excess of its own tension, and civil 
rights began to supersede the despotism of church 
and state. The crowned and bloated monster, 
the prostrator of all ties and sympathies, the 
English Nero and guardian defender of the Catho- 
lic faith, who took to himself the merit of reform, 
was but the passive agent of events, over which 
the fluctuation of his impulses exercised no per- 
manent controul. He could cut off heads; but 
he could not obliterate ideas. The reformation 
emanated not from his decrees; nor is it justly 
reproachable with his vices. It existed in the 
minds of the people, long before it served the 
purposes of his brutal passions. It is the nature 
of reform, as of flame, to ascend: the wisest of 
sovereigns, can but direct, the worst cannot ex- 
tinguish it. 

As a monument, the still beautiful, still 
splendid ruin of the Abbey of St. Albans calls 
upon the feelings, the philosophy, and the poe- 
tical nationality of England to rescue it from ap- 
proaching destruction.* The Church has few other 
such perfect relics of its grandeur and influence ; 
art has not many such models of those forms, 
which seem connected with the imagination, and 
consecrated to all its most romantic associations, 
Will the conservatives of all old things in politics 
and institutions suffer this beautiful record of 
the wisdom of their ancestors, this material evi- 
dence of their influence, to melt and dissolve 
away “like the baseless fabric of a vision” ? 
Will the extravagant contributors of the public 
money, to erect new churches, afford no mite of 
their own to secure from utter dilapidation this 
very old one ? Will not the gentry of the shire, 
the Saxon gentry, who have recovered the lands of 
their early forefathers, by the industry and talents 
of their immediate antecedents, rescue from de- 
cay, the shrine of St. Cuthbert and “ the lady's 
chapel,” where their mothers worshipped ; or 
prevent the tombs of their distant progenitors 
trom being confounded with the dust of unhal- 
lowed ground? Even the descendants of the 
favoured courtiers of Henry VIII., who shared 
so largely in the plunder of the Abbey, are in- 
terested in preserving the monument of their 
own rank and power; and the newest resident 
on a purchased estate, whose mansion commands 
a view of the picturesque and beautiful edifice, 
cannot be indifferent to the permanence of an 
object, from which he derives so much physical 
enjoyment. 


CAPTAIN HENRY KATER. 


Tur scientific world has to deplore the loss of 
Capt. Henry Kater, whose various labours in 
mathematical and physical researches, for nearly 
half a century, have greatly enlarged the bounds 
of experimental science. He was born at Bris- 
tol, April 16, 1777; his father was of a German 
family, his mother was the daughter of an emi- 
nent architect : both were distinguished for their 
scientific attainments, and united in inspiring 

* In November Mr. Cottingham, the architect, after 
a minute survey of the general state of the building, 
reported, that the foundations, walls, and main arches 
of this magnificent church were in such a substantial 
state as to last for centuries, with a very trifling repair ; 
but that the roofs of the north and south transepts, and 
the east end of the nave, were extremely insecure ; 
the ends of many of the main timbers being so per- 
fectly rotten, as to lose their geometrical bond and de- 
peadence on the walls, thereby endangering the whole 
fabric. The great window of the south transept, and 
several of the minor windows, are also reported to be 
in a very ruinous state, 





him, from his earliest years, with a taste for 
physical investigations. After some time his 
father, who designed Henry for the profession of 
the law, began to discourage his exclusive devo- 
tion to abstract science, and he parted from ma- 
thematics as reluctantly as Blackstone from his 
poetry. During the two years that Mr. Kater 
was in a pleader’s office, he acquired a consider- 
able portion of legal knowledge, on which he 
valued himself through life; but the death of 
his father, in 1794, permitting him to resume 
his favourite studies, he bade adieu to the law, 
and obtained a commission in the 12th Regt. of 
Foot, then stationed in India. During the fol- 
lowing year he was engaged in the trigonometri- 
cal survey of India under Colonel Lambton, and 
contributed greatly to the success of that stupen- 
dous undertaking. About the same time he 
constructed a peculiarly sensible hygrometer, 
and published a description of it in the * Asiatic 
Researches.’ His unremitted study during seven 
years in a hot climate, greatly injured his con- 
stitution, and was the cause of the ill state of 
health under which he suffered to the close of 
his life. After his return to England, he quali- 
fied himself to serve on the general staff. He 
went on half-pay in 1814, from which period his 
life was wholly devoted toscience. His trigono- 
metrical operations, his experiments for deter- 
mining the length of a pendulum beating seconds, 
and his labours for constructing standards of 
weights and measures, are well known ; they 
combined patient industry, minute observation, 
and mechanical skill, with high powers of rea- 
soning. Most of the learned societies in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, testified their 
sense of the value of Capt. Kater’s services, by 
inrolling him amongst their members. The 
Emperor of Russia employed him to construct 
standards for the weights and measures of his 
dominions, and was so pleased with the execu- 
tion of them, that he presented him with the 
order of St. Anne and a diamond snuff-box. 

The even tenor of Capt. Kater’s life was rarely 
interrupted. The loss of his daughter, who fell 
a victim to her ardour for science in 1827, was 
the severest affliction by which he was visited. 
She died in her seventeenth year, after having 
displayed mathematical powers of a high order, 
and a love of science that even increasing phy- 
sical weakness could not destroy. Most of Capt. 
Kater’s publications appeared in the * Philoso- 
phical Transactions, to which he was a very 
constant contributor. 


MR. HENRY PARKE, 

We deeply regret to announce, that this 
amiable man, who had been for some time in a 
very dangerous state of health, died on Tuesday 
last. Mr. H. Parke was, we understand, ori- 
ginally intended for the bar, and for some time 
studied under an eminent special pleader. 
Here, his sound discrimination and accurate 
judgment, qualities for which he became subse- 
quently remarkable, soon evinced themselves ; 
but an unfortunate impediment in his speech 
seemed to preclude his success in that branch 
of the profession, to which he aspired to belong, 
namely, practice in the courts, and he abandon- 
ed the law. Perhaps, the pursuit did not alto- 
gether coincide with a taste for the fine arts, 
which he had been led to cultivate from the 
constant opportuuity of seeing fine pictures, in 
the possession of his father. He then chose 
architecture as his profession, and pursued his 
studies under Sir John (then Mr.) Soane. He 
brought to the study a hand already well versed 
in drawing, and a deep acquaintance with 
mathematics,—prelimnary qualifications, which 
enabled him to master at once the technical 
elements of the art. Some of the finest draw- 
ings exhibited at the lectures of the professor, 
were from his pencil, and attracted great atten- 
tion, Mr. Parke subsequently went abroad 








to complete his studies in Italy and Sicily ; and 
after measuring and drawing the noblest monu- 
ments of ancient and modern times, he went 
to Egypt, where he passed nine months with 
Messrs. Scoles and Catherwood, delineating 
everything most worthy attention, from the Delta 
to the Second Cataract. The fruits of his tra- 
vels were apparent in some of the most exqui- 
site drawings of Egyptian buildings that were 
ever exhibited, and were remarkable for depth 
of tone, transparency of tint, brilliancy of effect, 
and truth of colour. Ditfident and retiring, he 
was ill fitted for the jarring warfare of life, and 
consequently was little known beyond the im- 
mediate circle of his friends. The last profes. 
sional occupation, in which he took part, was in 
the tribute of respect paid by the architects of 
Great Britain to his old master. ‘To him was 
chiefly confided the composition of the reverse 
of the Soane medal, and the taste with which 
he has succeeded, is acknowledged by all who 
have seen it. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

Tuts has been a stirring week, and to k 
pace with the novelties exceeds the power even 
of a double number. We are obliged to defer 
detailed notices of one or two works that claim 
a hearing; among others, M. de Lamartine’s 
‘ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land ;’ and the Royal 
Academy must acquit us of disrespect if we ask 
for seven days’ grace, before we offer our ac- 
count of its treasures to the public. 

We have a few words to say of the remainder 
of the magazines. In Blackwood, we find a long 
notice of Wordsworth’s new volume, in which the 
praise bestowed upon its author is chiefly borne 
out by extracts from his works, which have been 
long before the world. This appears to us odd; 
but Christopher North has ways and fancies of 
his own, and very probably intends to give us 
another article on the subject. ‘There is alsoa 
glorious lyric by Mrs. Hemans—almost the 
best of her poems; the first of a series of papers, 
on the ‘ Female Characters in our Modern 
Poetry,’ and part third of ‘ Shakspeare in Ger- 
many,’ which is devoted to his Julius Cesar; 
besides these the number contains other lively 
and varied papers. The New Monthly has, as 
usual, a racy dozen of pages by Hook—one of 
its American sketches—and, like its Edinburgh 
rival, a paper on Wordsworth ; another concern- 
ing Dr. Francia, and some autobiographical 
sketches of Spanish refugees, which are inter- 
esting; the ‘ Battle of the Elephants,’ is but 
a dull piece of fun; the monthly commentary 
is, as usual, (we are sorry to say it,) in bad taste. 
We feel the want of a presiding spirit here ; in 
our opinion, the New Monthly is a miscellany, 
and not a magazine. The same may be said of 
the Old Monthly, but then its changes are many 
as the cameleon’s, it appears before us in a 
new dress, and (we are told,) with a new editor, 
once in every three months at least; and little 
can be expected under such a system. ‘The 
Alchymist, the Analyst, and the Literary Union, 
may be fairly classed together—there is plea- 
sant reading in all three. The Monthly Repo- 
sitory, in spite of its extremity of opinions, is a 
great favourite with us; the present number is 
less general in its interest than most of its pre- 
decessors. Mrs. Leman Grimstone’s ‘ Sketches 
of Domestic Life,’ are clever, but her pencil 
wants ease and delicacy; and she draws sharp 
and heavy lines, where she should content her- 
self with “a fine hair stroke,” as the writing- 
masters have it. Lastly, we must speak of the 
Metropolitan (leaving a heap of periodicals still 
unnoticed,) as amusing and readable. ‘Japhet’ 
continues to interest us by his adventures, 
though we had rather read them in the good 
old-fashioned form of a three volume novel, 
than in this fragmentary fashion. In this num- 
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ber too, we have a carefully written analysis of 
a rejected play, called ‘The Bastille,’ founded 
on the story of the Man in the Iron Mask ; the 
extracts hardly justify the very high praise be- 
stowed upon the drama; but the paper is inter- 
esting. Could not Sylvanus Urban have found 
some book for his ‘‘ leader” a little newer or a 
little older than the life of Cuvier ? 


Among other rumours, which come to us 
across the water, we are told that Count Pey- 
ronnet has for some time been employing the 
hours of his captivity in a new work, ‘ L’His- 
toire des Francs,’ which is just completed, and 
in the hands of a Parisian publisher. It is said 
to display great research, and little or no party 
feeling or prejudice. We are informed, too, by a 
letter from a correspondent in Oldenburg, that 
so great is the present rage in Germany for pub- 
lishing the correspondence of Goethe, that a 
series of his letters fo a child is just announced 
for publication, at a price exceeding one pound 
sterling. 

We have just received from the Shakspeare 
Club, at Stratford, a circular, requesting contri- 
butions towards repairing the monument, &c., 
of our immortal countryman—we shall refer 
more fully to the subject next week. The news 
also has this instant reached us, that an old 
friend and favourite, Miss Kelly, has resolved 
to retire altogether from the stage, and open a 
dramatic school ; and that she will take a farewell 
benefit on the 25th. We heartily hope she will 
have such a benefit as she deserves—a house not 
only full, but overflowing. 

In the course of the next month we expect to 
have the opportuuity of comparing Grisi, Mali- 
bran, and Pasta, as they will be all in London 
together. Why is there no opera with three 
prima donna parts (our friend of the Fencibles 
would ask) in which they might appear at once? 
Apropos of opera matters, our conscience begins 
to smite us; we fear, that the little innocent tri- 
butes of our musical friends are beginning to do 
mischief in ‘* genteel families,” by exciting and 
encouraging rivalry among near relations. The 
verses which follow (the manuscript is in a 
very delicate and trembling hand), are a proof 
that our fears are not ill founded, and we are 
all the more anxious on the subject; as we see 
no end of these follies—Perrot, we are told, 
having engaged his poet; and six cantos being 
in progress (merely stopped for a few rhymes), 
devoted to the enchantress Taglioni! We ex- 
pect that the native talent of England will be 
up in arms before long, and only print the fol- 
lowing in the hope, that, by impartiality, we 
may prove peace-makers:— 

0 Mr. Atheneum, Sir! permit me just a word,’ 

My sister’s fancy for Lablache is really foo absurd ! 

For nothing short of seven feet high, and six feet wide, 
goes down, 

And she talks of no one else all day, in her gros de 
Naples gown! 


She calls herself Sub-Rosa, Sir:—I’m sure if you 
could see, 

You’d say she was a cabbage-rose—if not a peony !— 

But I should not mind such trifles, Sir, if she would 
cease to scoff, 

Because I have my fancy too for little Ivanoff. 


Rubini with his cadences, he puts me quite in pain— 
1 can’t =_ sprigged music, Sir, 1’d rather have it 


plain. 

There’s saateatal, to be sure,—but do you think he’s 
steady? 

And brother Tom writes home from Rome, that he’s 
one wife already ! 

Lablache! forsooth ! compared with mine / No wonder 
1 am cross! 

The Durham ox of musicals, so surly and so gross ! 

No! let my sister take him—edZ !—I’ll never envy her! 

While I 7 still my nightingale from the land of frost 
and fur. 


His little Soy they are so neat; his small moustaches 
twi 


r 
Upon his little upper lip in such a pretty curl! 
eyes are like two ttle beads—and then his voice! 
—’tis me! 


low, 
As a little summer pippin with its cheeks s0 round and 
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O were I only rich enough, I’d buy him off the stage, 
And dress him in a velvet coat, and put him in a cage, 
A handsome cage of golden wire (a little one would do), 
And he should sing me twice a day, that darling 
* Vivi tu’! 
My sister Jane would walk a mile to hear her giant 
shout, 
But I'd go ten to see the stage on which he trots about— 
And sings, and sings!—O dear! I’ll stop, lest you too 
call me silly !— 
O Ivanoff! nice lvanoff!—— 
Your humble servant, 
Lity. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The Society resumed its meetings on Thurs- 
day, April 30.—The Rev. Philip Jennings, V.P. 
in the chair.—A paper was read, entitled * Con- 
tinuation of the paper on the relations between 
the Nerves of Motion and of Sensation, and the 
Brain, and more particularly on the structure of 
the Medulla Oblongata, and the Spinal Marrow,’ 
by Sir Charles Bell, F.R.S. 

May 7.—Sir John Rennie, Vice President, in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were proposed by the 
Council as Candidates, recommended for election 
as Foreign Members of the Royal Society—viz. 
M. Frederic Cuvier, and M. Elie D. Beaumont, 
Professors at the Jardin du Roi, and members of 
the French Institute; M. P. Flourens, Secretary 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences ; Professor 
P. A. Hansen, Director of the Royal Observatory 
of Seeberg ; and D. O. A. Rosenberger, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in the University of Halle. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the elements 
of the orbit of the Comet of Halley,’ by J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and Treasurer R.S. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

April 9.—Lieut.-Col. Leake, V.P. in the chair. 
—The Foreign Secretary commenced the read- 
ing of a memoir, by Mr. Wilkins, on the archi- 
tectural inscription relating to the Erectheum, 
in the Acropolis at Athens. 

The portion of Mr. Wilkins’s disquisition read 
at the present meeting, consisted of an historical 
and descriptive account of this celebrated temple, 
and of the sacred inclosure of the Acropolis in 
general, of which it was one of the most interest- 
ing and most venerated objects. 

Mr. Wilkins differs from the greater part of 
writers on Athenian topography, in supposing 
the eastern instead of the western end to have 
been its original front. He reconciled the ac- 
count of the destruction of the Erectheum, by 
fire, during the Persian invasion, as given by 
Herodotus and Pausanias, with a description of 
a similar event by Xenophon, commonly 
thought to relate to the same edifice, but placed 
some years later, by pointing out the probability 
that the latter writer refers to the conflagration 
of some other temple—perhaps that of Mi- 
nerva-Alea, at Tegza. In the illustration of both 
these particulars, the writer brought forward 
the results of much learned research. 

Wr. Wilkins considers the southern portico, 
or tpdcracc, of this building, which is formed 


‘by the six female statues («opai) serving as 


pillars, and which portico is accessible only from 
the pronaos of the Pandroseum, to have been 
built around the salt well, or tOwp tv g¢psart, 
mentioned by the ancient writers ; and that it 
was hence denominated in the inscription zept- 
ordpuov. There are also evident signs observable, 
on an attentive examination of the pronaos 
itself, that here was preserved the sacred olive- 
tree of Minerva, which received light and air 
through the clathratz, or latticed windows. 

Mr. Wilkins’s memoir was accompanied by 
detailed drawings of the various parts of the 
building, which, together with those details con- 
tained in the inscription itself, throw great light 
over many of the peculiarities of Greek archi- 
tecture in its best times. 





April 30,—The Anniversary meeting —the Earl 
of Ripon, President, in the chair—The Secre- 
tary having read the annual report of the So- 
ciety’s proceedings, comprising an account of the 
number of members, of the state of the building 
and general funds, of the donations to the library, 
and of the papers brought before the Society 
during the year, the President commenced his 
annual address. 

This being the first annual meeting at which 
the noble Earl had occupied the chair, he began 
by adverting to the services rendered to the So- 
ciety by his predecessors—the venerable Bishop 
of Salisbury, and the late lamented Lord Dover. 
Of the character and talents of the latter, in 
particular, he spoke with atiectionate warmth. 

A feeling tribute was then paid to the memory 
of those members of whom death had deprived 
the Society during the last year. The first of 
these was Dr. Gray, Bishop of Bristol, a mem- 
ber of the Society from its commencement, and, 
more recently, a vice-president ; of whose sound 
learning and sincere piety, his able work, ‘ The 
Connexion between Sacred and Profane Litera- 
ture,’ will, with his other critical and theological 
publications, be a lasting monument. 

The next name erased from the list by death, 
was that of Coleridge, a Royal Associate of the 
Society—a name second to none of his time, in 
literature and philosophy. The leading events of 
Coleridge’s life were stated, from his entering 
at Christ’s Hospital—already learned and medi- 
tative, though a child—to his decease, at High- 
gate, beneath the roof of his generous friend, 
Mr. Gilman, which, for nearly twenty years, had 
been the scene of his deep musings and eloquent 
discourse. 

Writings embodying the profoundest elements 
of thought, cannot be fairly estimated by the 
number aud bulk of the volumes they comprise ; 
nevertheless, to the often-repeated question, 
* What has Coleridge done 2” an examination 
of his published works furnishes no unsatisfactory 
answer. A complete one, however, must be de- 
ferred till the publication of the numerous MSS. 
which he has left behind, especially those con- 
taining the entire system of his philosophy, the 
result of many years’ laborious thought. In the 
meantime, the conversations of Coleridge, in 
which he is acknowledged to have been unri- 
valled, ought, in justice, to be considered in every 
general estimate of the fruits of hisgenius. His 
wisdom was at all times poured forth, in obe- 
dience to the call of friendship or the inquiry of 
the searcher after truth. Many of the best and 
purest intellects of the age, were among his af- 
fectionate pupils; by these the seed of his 
thoughts is already widely diffused in the world 
of literature, and thence among those scenes of 
active life to which he was personally a stranger. 
The notice of Coleridge concluded with a sum. 
mary aceount of his philosophy. 

A merited eulogy was next pronounced upon 
the amiable and enlightened Prince Hoare, an- 
other lately-deceased member of the Society. He 
was, indeed, among its founders and most zea- 
lous friends. The writings of Mr. Hoare were 
characterized by great purity of thought, and an 
elevated tone of moral feeling: these qualities 
are especially conspicuous in his ‘Memoirs of 
Granville Sharp,’ and in the elegant paper, ‘On 
the Moral Fame of Authors,’ printed in the 
second volume of the Society's Transactions. 

To the late Professor Malthus, the celebrated 
political economist, and to the Rev. Lewis Way, 
an appropriate tribute of respect was likewise 
paid. 

Having adverted to the arrangements lately 
adopted by the Council to facilitate the mutual 
intercourse of members, the President proceeded 
to recall the attention of the meeting to the wide 
and productive field forintellectual labour, mark- 
ed out in the charter and constitution of the 
Society, Proportionate industry and assiduity 
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alone were wanted to reap a harvest, which, if 
not profitable and lucrative in the common ac- 
ceptation of the terms, would, at least, gratify 
the higher faculties of the labourer, and entitle 
him to the public regard and gratitude. 

The address proceeded with a general view of 
the state of learning and literature in this 
country and on the continent, as exemplified in 
the works which had come especially under the 
notice of the Society since the last anniversary 
meeting. The progress of hieroglyphic literature, 
—the present results and means of fartheradvanc- 
ing which, appear in the publications of Rosel- 
lini, the companion of Champollion, of Mr. 
Wilkinson, and others.—here first claimed at- 
tention. Additional assistance in this recondite 
branch of ancient literature may be expected 
trom the forthcoming works of Mr. Hayes, Mr. 
Hoskins, and Mr. Burton. While on this sub- 
ject, the President likewise recalled the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the able and elaborate 
essay, by one of the foreign members, M. Le- 
tronne, upon the Greek inscriptions on the 
statue of Ramses II. (Memnon) at Thebes. 

Our knowledge of Oriental Literature had 
been very much extended by the munificent aid 
of the Oriental Translation Society: in this de- 
partment, and also in northern literature, the 
library of the Royal Society of Literature had 
been considerably enriched by the contributions 
of its continental members. 

Among recent publications of a general, and 
especially historical, kind, his lordship instanced 
the labours of Palgrave, Cooper,and Merewether. 
In regard to the extension of our knowledge of 
foreign countries, honourable mention was made 
of the travels of Lieut. Burnes, Mr. Arundel, and 
Sir Grenville Temple. The meeting was like- 
wise gratified with the announcement of a work, 
which is shortly expected to appear, from the 
pen of a distinguished scholar and geographer, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, * On the Compara- 
tive Geography of Northern Greece.’ The pub- 
lication of Sir W. Gell’s * Topography of Rome 
and its Vicinity,’ was a further subject of con- 
gratulation to the classical scholar, and to all 
who desire an intimate acquaintance with the 
localities referred to in the Latin writers. 

The President concluded his able discourse 
by expressing an ardent hope, that good Litera- 
ture would continue to divide with Science, her 
younger sister, the favour of an enlightened pub- 
lic. The more exciting pursuits of Law and 
Politics, if viewed by the enlarged mind of the 
philosophic statesman, must apply to literature 
tor their first principles, and their earliest prac- 
tical application. It was, however, his lordship 
observed, to the more peculiar province of the 
latter, as holding out perfect models of compo- 
sition in poetry, history, and philosophy, that 
the attention of the members of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature ought, in conformity with its 
original design, to be primfirily directed. In 
this respect the master productions of Greece 
and Rome still maintain, and are likely to con- 
tinue to maintain, an unrivalled place in the 
esteem of competent judges. 

At the conclusion of the address, the ballot 
took place for President, Vice-Presidents, &c., 
for the ensuing year, when the following noble- 
men and gentlemen were unanimously elected :— 

President.—The Earl of Ripon. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Bishop of Salisbury 
(late President) ; the Dukes of Newcastle, Rut- 
land, Sutherland; the Earl of Belmore; Lord 
Bexley; Sir Gore Ouseley ; H. Hallam ,W. M. 
Leake, Esqrs; the Rev Dr. G. Richards. 

Council.—_The Rev. G. Beresford; R. Blan- 
shard, Esq.; the Rev. R. Cattermole (Secre- 
tary); the Rey. H. Clissold (Librarian) ; Dr. 
J. Doratt ; the Rev. T. Fuller: W. R. Hamil- 
ton (Foreign Secretary), H. Holland, W. Jacob 
(Treasurer), R. Lemon, L. H. Petit, D. Pollock, 
Esqrs; the Rev. Dr. J. Russell; the Rev. Dr. 





J. H. Spry, Sir J. Swinburne ; the Rev. G. 
Tomlinson. 

Auditors.—W. Tooke, M.P.; Hudson Gurney. 

Accountant and Collector.—Mr. Thomas Paull. 

Charles Paxton Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., &c. was 
likewise elected a member. 

May 7.—At the usual assembly of members in 
the interval between the ordinary meetings of 
the Society, Mr. Ilamilton read a notice of the 
first fasciculus of Greek Inscriptions, lately dis- 
covered in Greece, and edited by Mr. Lewis 
Rossi, Director of the Museum of Antiquities, 
collected in that kingdom. 

This fasciculus, which is printed at Napoli di 
Romania, contains eighty-six inscriptions, found 
in Arcadia, Laconia, Argolis, and Phocis. Many 
of them are of considerable interest to the gram- 
marian, the antiquary, and the geographer ; as 
they exhibit new terms and forms of language, 
illustrate some of the domestic customs of an- 
cient Greece, and serve to fix the sites of towers 
and temples. We hail this auspicious commence- 
ment of a pursuit, which we owe to regenerating 
Greece, and from whieh the literary world may 
expect much interesting matter, elucidatory of 
the language, history, and usages of antiquity. 

The editor observes in his preface, which is 
dated Athens, November, 1834, that the inscrip- 
tions recently found in Attica alone are suffi- 
cient to furnish two other fasciculi. 

Entomotoaicat Society, May 4.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S. President, in the chair.— 
The minutes of the last meeting having been 
contirmed, and an extensive list of donations of 
books and insects read, and thanks ordered to 
be returned to the several donors thereof, T. J. 
Pettigrew, Robert E. Grant, J. Forbes Royle, 
and Rt. M. Lingwood, Esq., were elected mem- 
bers. A numerous collection of very minute 
insects, captured in the Mauritius, by Mr. Tem- 
pleton, were exhibited ; and it was remarked, 
that, with few exceptions, the whole appeared 
generically, and in some cases even specifically, 
identical with many of our commonest English 
species. Other insects were also exhibited, which 
led to an extended physiological discussion upon 
the developement of the alary organs, and the 
mode of impregnation of the eggs of insects. The 
following memoirs were then read: 1. Notice of 
the Entomological Proceedings of the Linnean 
and other Societies; 2. Note upon the Insects 
observed in unrolling a Mummy, before the Natu- 
ral History Society of Belfast, communicated in 
a letter to the Secretary, by Robert Patterson, 
Esq. of Belfast ; 3. Observations upon and de- 
scriptions of Haliplus Ferrugineous, and other 
allied species of water beetles from Cambridge- 
shire, by C. C. Babington, M.A., F.L.S. &e. ; 
4. Notice of two Italian Memoirs, by Signor 
Passerini, of Florence, relative to several species 
of insects destructive to agriculture in Tuscany ; 
5. Description of Elenchus Templetonii, a new 
and very minute insect, belonging to the anoma- 
lous order of Bee parasites, (Strepsiptera,) by 
J.O. Westwood, F.L.S. &c. ; 6. On the Destruc- 
tion of the Corks of wine-bottles by insects, by 
S. S. Saunders, Esq. ; 7. Descriptions of various 
exotic Dipterous insects, by the Secretary. A 
lengthened conversation took place upon the 
various subjects brought before the meeting, as 
well as upon the comparative benefits in hop 
grounds, arising from the charring the poles, or 
by immersing them in corrosive sublimate. A 
portion of the Stomach of the Horse was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Henderson, covered with the larve 
of the bot-fly ; and various remedies employed 
by the continental farriers were mentioned. 

The first anniversary dinner, to celebrate the 
successful formation of the Society, took place 
on the 6th inst. at the British Coffee House, 
Cockspur Street; Rev. F. W. Hope, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair; supported by the Rey. Mr. 
Kirby, W. Spence, Esq., J. G. Children, Esq., 





Dr. Roget, and about 50 of the members as 
their friends. 


Institute oF Britisn Arcuitects. —This 
Society held their first annual meeting on Mon. 
day the 4th inst., P. F. Robinson, Esq., V.P. in the 
chair.—The Council made their first report on 
the state of the property and affairs. It appears 
that the Society consists of the President, Earl 
de Grey, fifty-two Fellows, thirteen Associates, 
two Honorary Members without contribution, 
and of fifteen Foreign Architects elected as cor. 
respondents—in all, eighty-three members. The 
receipts of the Institute, since the formation, 
have amounted to 5501. the expenditure to 
208/. 6s. 4d., leaving a balance in the treasurer’s 
hands, of 342/. 3s. 8d. The Council expressed 
their regret that it had been impossible, as yet, 
to begin the scientific operation, and more im- 
mediate professional investigation, for which the 
Society was founded. They have thought it 
necessary, in the first place, to turn their atten. 
tion to the efficient formation of the Society, by 
the addition of members, and other preliminary 
arrangements, rather than by a premature com- 
mencement to create expectations, which they 
might not be able to realize. They hope, how. 
ever, that the first general meeting for ordinary 
purposes will soon take place, and their atten. 
tion will now be more immediately directed to 
this object. A great many books and casts have 
been presented to the Institute, and 50/.in money 
for the purchase of books and casts. A brief 
tribute was paid to the memory of the late 
Thomas Lee, Jun., Esq., one of the original 
members, who was drowned in August last, 
while bathing on the north coast of Doon. It 
was observed, that the refinement and elegance 
of his taste, and his thorough knowledge of con- 
struction, gave promise of his attaining the 
highest honours of the profession. The report 
concluded with an allusion to the cordial sup- 
port which the Institute had met with from the 
profession, and the friends of architecture in 
general ; affording an earnest of their permanent 
success. The whole of the officers and Council 
were re-elected for the ensuing year, and the 
following gentlemen balloted for and admitted: 
Ignatius Bonomi, architect, of Durham, as Fel- 
low, Messrs. Faraday and Britton, as Honorary 
Members ; Messrs. Perrier, Fontaine, Le Bas, 
Debret, Le Clerc, Guenepin and Gau, of Paris ; 
Rolandt of Ghent, Messrs. Gasse and Poccianti 
of Italy ; and Moller, Ottmer, Schinkel, Von 
Klenze, and Gartner, German architects, as Cor- 
responding Members. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal,Geographical Society......Nine, P.M. 
{Zoological Society (Scientific 
| Business) ...000 
| Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
. Society .......cscecseccccccced Po By PM. 
T UES. 4 Medico-Botanical Society..... ne te P.M. 
i Institution of Civil Engineers. ... Eight, P.M. 
Society of Arts (Evening Il- 
lustrations) .... eeeeees bight, P.M. 
Geological Society .. --4 p. 8, P.M. 
Ww ED- Society of Arts .... a p. 7, P.M. 
p- 8, P.M. 


«-} Pp. 8, P.M. 


‘ Royal Society : : : : 
Tuor.{ Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight, P.M. 


Frip. 


Royal Institution. ..............+4 P. 8, P-M- 
Sat. 


Royal Asiatic Society..........- - Two, P.M. 








FINE ARTS 
WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

Tuts Society has opened its doors again for 
the thirty-first time; and the present is one of 
its most pleasing exhibitions, in spite of the 
losses it has sustained, within the last few years, 
of those whose works were always so many points 
of attraction. Be it understood, however, that 
our epithet applies to the class of drawings ex- 
hibited, and not to the degree of their merit ; for 
while there are few which display any fancy of 
a high order, or in which subjects of a bold and 
original cast are even attempted, the beauty of 
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nature, and the riches of antique architecture have 
seldom been more faithfully—in some cases, 

tically—represented, than in the collection 
under notice. It contains too a fair proportion 
of simple and natural domestic scenes, and those 
who delight in plumed pages and maidens smiling 
over love letters, and other such “ sarsnet” mat- 
ters, Will here find something for their pleasure 


Perhaps, the place of honour, in our notice, 
js due to the drawings of Mr. J. F. Lewis; his 
Spanish scenes are inimitable, both in character 
and colour ; they glow with speaking, southern 
life. No. 131, ‘A Spanish Posada, supposed 
to be after a bull-fight,’ shows us a group of 

ts carousing round a table, with a vine 
hanging its tapestry of rich branches above 
them ; they are fighting the battle over again, of 
course. On the other side of the picture, a dark- 
eyed girl is seen, sitting on her mule : she too has 
apparently just arrived from the show, and listens 
to their tale so attentively, that it will be another 
moment or two before she alights. No less cha- 
racteristic is No. 153, ‘The Tajo of Ronda,’ 
‘Arrieros going down the mountain’—the Vine- 
yard scene too, (No. 254,) is very charming; and 
the heads of a Spanish lady (No. 288,) a per- 
fect Dota Julia, hiding passion under the de- 
mure semblance of devotion, and of the ‘ Pea- 
sant Girl,’ (No. 297,) with her shrewd, arch, 
eredulous face, are so much to our liking, that 
we should have been well pleased had they 
been painted for us instead of Prince George of 
Cambridge. Perhaps, however, the best of all 
is No. 292, ‘ Spanish Capuchin Monks preach- 
ing for the benefit of their Convent, Seville ;’ the 
thin, eager gesticulating figure of the friar in the 
pulpit, and the group of listeners, including the 
peasant in the back-ground, who cares more for 
his cigar than the prosperity of the church, are 
capital. 

Cortey Fiexprnc is in all his glory in this 
exhibition—we marked his pictures on our cata- 
logue, till we were tired—and yet there are few, 
or none, among them, that do not deserve a note 
of admiration,—whether they be scenes of open 
country, such as No. 14,‘ View of the Weald 
of Sussex,’—wide landscapes, with those striking 
effects of passing clouds, in which he has no 
rival, or his drawings of a more imaginative and 
delicate class, such as No. 26, the subject of 
which is taken from the psalm, ‘ By the waters 
of Babylon ;’ or, his wild, tempestuous, marine 
landscapes, with their heavy stormy skies and 
their angry waters. One or two, however, we 
must particularize—No. 103, with a beautiful 
rain effect; No. 151, ‘A group of remarkable 
Yew Trees at Stoke, near Chichester ;’ and No. 
185, ‘ Loch Catrine and Ben Venue.’ 

Cox, too, has sent an abundance of clever 
drawings—upon not a few of which approbation 
more substantial than ours has been stamped, in 
four decisive letters. His view of * Ulverstone 
Sands,’ (No. 6,) is faithfully true to the nature 
of that bleak and dangerous scene ; some of his 
smaller drawings are remarkable for their clear 
unforced effect. We were especially pleased 
with a pair, (No. 145, and No. 157,) and 
others, which want of space prevents our men- 
tioning separately. We have also not a few 
drawings, and some of them very beautiful ones, 
by Barret ; his affections seem to be divided 
between the full mellow glow of afternoon sun- 
shine, and the purple shadows and dim skies of 
summer twilight. There may be a little man- 
nerism in all this, but it is very delightful. His 
‘Retirement,’ (No. 114,) is a sweet sunny haunt, 
and his ‘ Pastoral Landscape,’ (No. 125,) with 
the solitary shepherd boy in the foreground, and 
the ruins of some old castle or palace in the 
horizon, is yet more inviting and poetical. Of 
his evening scenes, perhaps a more beautiful 
couple could not be selected, than No. 305, 
*Scene from Richmond,’ and No. 269, ‘Twi- 





light,’ in which the beauty of day’s last hours 
has been caught and delineated by no mecha- 
nical hand. 

It has often occurred to us, that Shakspeare’s 
immortal works stand in precisely the same 
stead to our rising artists, as the Scriptures did 
to the old painters of Italy ; there are few who 
have not attempted a Romeo and Juliet ; anda 
Falstaff is as sure to be found in every exhibi- 
tion room as its door-keeper. Many well-known 
scenes from his dramas are here illustrated—not 
many of them happily. Mr. Srone’s * Merry 
Wives of Windsor, thrusting the amorous 
knight into the buck-basket, (No. 32,) are too 
young and pretty by half: one of them has 
a Watteau look, and the attitude of the other 
is fierce and extravagant ; the hero of the scene 
is better. The same artist’s ‘Scene from Mac- 
beth,’ (No. 165,) falls sadly short of the poet’s 
meaning ; there should be something more in an 
embodyment of the terrors of the night of Dun- 
can’s murder, than two melo-dramatic figures, 
struggling, rather than listening, on a staircase— 
besides the mere properties of staring eyes, and 
ghastly visages, and blood-stained daggers. Mr. 
Nasu’s * Olivia and Malvolio, (No. 172,) is like- 
wise a failure; the steward, who though he had 
ceased to be “ sad,” was “ civil,” even when dis- 
coursing in the dungeon with Sir Topas, is here 
made a vulgar swaggering buffoon ; nor had 
Olivia a touch of the shrew in her composition, 
if we read * Twelfth Night’ aright. Mr. J. Sre- 
puanorr has wandered equally far a-field, in his 
drawing of the ‘Companions of Falstaff lament- 
ing his death,’ (No. 209): his Mrs. Quickly 
might be stolen from the picture to make an 
Ann Page anywhere else, and Bardolph looks 
almost sentimental, in spite of his nose. 

What the works of Shakspeare are to aspi- 
rants in historical painting, Venice is to artists 
of another class. And though, thanks to their 
busy pencils, we know every corner of the “ Sea 
Cybele” by heart, we can look upon her again 
and again with pleasure and interest. Mr. 
Haroine has given us the ‘Grand Canal,’ (No. 
177,)—Mr. Prov, another view on the same 
great artery of the city, (No. 27). Both are so 
exquisitely picturesque in subject, and so well 
handled, that we hardly know which to prefer— 
we almost think the former, as possessing the 
more air and sunshine—the other is a trifle 
more sombre. Mr. Prout has contributed a host 
of other drawings, all of which are good, par- 
ticularly two views, one in Antwerp, (No. 54,) 
and one in Caen (No. 61). While we are con- 
cerned with architecture, we must mention with 
high praise, Mr. J. Nasn’s ‘South Porch of the 
Church of Louviers, Normandy,’ (No. 138,) as 
being clear and forcible. Nor must we pass over 
*One of the two richest Temples of Delwarra, 
drawn by Mr. F. Mackenzir, from a sketch by 
Mrs. Colonel Hunter Blair, (No. 166); this is 
a splendid specimen of oriental architecture, 
drawn bya patient but not a cramped hand—and 
the eye is almost dazzled by the profusion of 
tracery and ornament, in spite of the subdued 
tone of its colouring. If the Greeks had the 
secret of proportion to themselves, the people of 
the East were as certainly possessed of the spell 
of decoration equally unrivalled in any work of 
the moderns. 

We must bring our notice to a close—but not 
till we have mentioned two very clever drawings 
by Carrermote, one (No. 52,) ‘A Study of 
Armour’—though there is so much of glittering 
steel in it,and so little of recognizable feature in 
its wearers, that we could not help thinking of 
the helmet and sword apparition in the “ Castle 
of Otranto ;” the other is ‘The Abbot,’ (No. 
152,)—is this the good-humoured self-indulged 
Boniface of Kennaquhair? He lies royally 
asleep in the best of elbow chairs, with a large 
bowl of flowers, and a half-emptied plate of 
fruit close to his elbow, and one of the jolly 





brotherhood, worthy to be under the rule of so 
buxom a superior, awaits his waking, with the 
further temptations of fresh fruit and a flagon of 
wine. The pictures on the wall, and the sump- 
tuous stained glass in the window, are in strict 
keeping with the figures, and the tone of the 
whole is rich and luscious. 

Nothing are further asunder than Cattrr- 
mote’s knights and Hunr’s ‘ Peasant Boys’ 
—which last, however, must not be neglected 
altogether. The urchin (No. 79,) who is con- 
templating a shapeless monster of lines and cir- 
cles, scrawled on his slate, is a worthy companion 
to Hood’s * Infant Genius ;’ and his neighbour, 
*The Calculating Boy,’ (No. 86,) is as busy in 
earnest as the other has been in idleness. We 
can now only mention the names of a few more 
drawings and artists: No, 23, *‘ A scene on the 
Beach of Lowestoffe, during the herring fishery,’ 
by Tuates Fretpine ; several landscapes by 
Evans, De Wint, and Gastineav, among which 
are No. 68, by the second, and No. 222, 
*The Lake of Como,’ by the last-mentioned 
artist—the best work of his we have ever seen. 
We cannot quite pass Mr. Ricuter’s violent 
affectation—(No. 39,) ‘The Musical Amateur,’ 
nor his sky-blue and lilac ‘Don Juan and 
Haidee,’ (No. 75,) without regretting over the 
time and talent wasted in these and all such 
productions. Mr. Hivts’ * Winter Scene,’ (No. 
82,) cattle and peasant children huddling under 
a shed, with a snow-storm without—is one of 
his best works—but his highly-finished spotted 
style suits smaller subjects better. His * Horses 
at Water,’ (No. 243,) isa gem of its kind. Mr. 
Cristatt has his usual number of country girls 
knitting and sewing, not to be passed without 
commendation. Mr. 'Tayter’s ‘ Mountain Pea- 
sants,’ (No. 247,) have merit, but they want 
repose; it is one thing to be in quick motion, 
and another to be in a passion. Lastly, we must 
say handsome things to Mrs. Sevrrartu (late 
Miss Sharpe ;) in her ‘Good Offer,’ (No. 241,) 
the girl is all prettiness and obstinancy, down to 
the tips of her fingers; the mother is grave and 
concerned, and 

Wonders any one alive will ever rear a daughter. 
‘The Phrenologist,’ (No. 308,) by her sister, 
Miss E. Suarpr, is a graceful and clever draw- 
ing; we suspect that there is some love as well 
as science in the young doctor’s careful exa- 
mination of his subject’s head. But we must 
here take leave. 








MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE. 

On Saturday, Tuesday and Thursday the opera 
of ‘Otello’ was performed—the cast being the 
same as last year, save that Lablache takes the 
place of Zuchelli—the duet * Vorrei ch’il tuo pen- 
siero,’ in Desdemona’s first scene, has been restored ; 
and the opera goes magnificently as a whole. 
We are confirmed in our estimation of it,as one 
of Rossini’s best works, if not his very best, on 
every fresh hearing of it: there is a freshness in 
the melodies—a passion in all the great scenes— 
and a poetry of conception in the musical treat- 
ment of its last act, which are the result, not of 
head-work, but inspiration. We wish that some 
spark of the composer's spirit would kindle up 
Rubini to play his part with more energy, and 
to sing it with less frivolity of embellishment—a 
mere walking Ofello is a contradiction ; and the 
music needs no extra double-roulades to make 
it tell. In his recitatives, too, he fails, particu- 
larly in the last scenes. Grisi is much improved 
in the part since last year, and her grand air at 
the conclusion of the second act, is given with a 
force and passion which electrify the house—we 
wish she would choose another enfrata than her 
bravura, by Marliani, which appears poor and 
maniéré in the midst of Rossini’s vigorous music. 
Signors Tamburini and Ivanoff are as excellent 
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as they were last year ; and Lablache, as Elmiro, 
is superb ; his ‘ Empia! te maledico,’ is as fine 
as any acting upon any stage, and appals us by 
its tremendous energy. On the whole, the opera, 
as cast at present, is a high treat, enough to com- 
pensate for the poverty-stricken state of the 
ballet. The commencement of * Zephir Berger’ 
always thins the house. When is Taglioni to 
make her appearance ?—and what has become 
of the Elsslers ? 


SOCIETA ARMONICA. 

The fourth of these concerts (as far as we 
heard it) was rather a heavy performance; 
though the music selected was classical and not 
hackneyed, and the singers engaged did their 
best. But, without any disparagement of their 
acknowledged merits, we must say, that with 
some exception, they were hardly equal to the 
tasks assigned to them; our remark especially 
applies to the somewhat recherché duet from 
Marschner’s* Der Vampyr,’ to the air by Rossini, 
which fell dead from the lips of its singer, and 
to the finale to * Zemira and Azor, which did 
not go off with spirit. After this criticism, we 
shall only mention generally the performers who 
appeared; these were Madame Stockhausen, 
Miss Clara Novello, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
Phillips. The symphony to the first act was 
Beethoven’s Pastorale, which went in time, but 
not with the delicacy which that exquisite com- 
position demands; the overture to the second 
act, was Moscheles’ ‘ Joan of Arc.’ Mr. Forbes 
played a fantasia by Hummell, in the second 
act, and in the first, M. Collinet made his début 
in England as a concert performer, in a solo 
for the flageolet, an adaptation of one of May- 
seder’s brilliant violin airs. His execution was 
finished, and deserved the applause it obtained ; 
but his instrument is poor, inexpressive, and 
chirping in its tone; and to study it for solo per- 
formance, is, we think, to throw labour away. 
The band, on the whole, is in better order than 
it was last year. 


MR. MOSCHELES’S CONCERT. 

Tus took place yesterday week: the scheme 
was an excellent one, and its promises well ful- 
filled, as far as we heard—for our experience of 
it ended with Beethoven’s grand concertante 
trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, with 
full orchestra. This opened the second act, and 
was admirably played by Mori. Moscheles, and 
Lindley ; to make the acquaintance of anew work 
of Beethoven's (and we had never heard the trio 
in question before,) is something like “ finding 
old gold.” But we should begin at the beginning, 
inasmuch as we have a few words to say upon 
the MS. overture, ‘Joan of Are,’ with which 
the concert opened. We have now heard 
this composition performed three times, each 
time with an increase of our own pleasure, and 
an addition to the conviction we felt on first 
hearing it at the Philharmonic Concert, that it 
was less relished than it deserved to he, because 
it was not understood. It is a descriptive over- 
ture, and, as such, we think a work of the highest 
order. It is true, that we have sometimes 
doubted whether, in this modern fashion of 
making an overture a programme of, rather than 
a preface to, the work which is to follow, com- 
posers are not working on a false principle ; 
whether it is wise in them, or according to sound 
taste, to anticipate in one of these descriptive 
compositions, all the changes and vicissitudes of 
the story which is to come, in place of being 
contented with preparing the minds of the au- 
dience for the opening scenes of the drama, by 
a preliminary symphony or introduction. On 
the one side of the question, (leaving the older 
writers out of the account,) we have Meyerbeer 
with his no overtures ; on the other, the brilliant 
examples of descriptive composition left us by 
Weber. We honestly confess that we have 
rather thrown out these ideas for others to work 








upon, than because our own mind is made up. 
The case, too, is changed, when the overture is 
detached from the drama, as in the present in- 
stance; when, save for its not being written in 
the canonical number of movements, it becomes, 
to all intents and purposes, as completely a de- 
scriptive symphony as Beethoven’s * Pastorale,’ 
or Spohr’s *‘ Power of Sound.’ In this light 
should Moscheles’s overture be considered ; and 
we are sure that by all who think, (and we hope 
that the number of these among our musical 
amateurs is daily increasing,) it will be rightly 
appreciated: and a vivid and faithful picture of 
the romantic story of La Pucelle will be found in 
its introduction, so soothing and pastoral—in 
the heroic movement which follows, which is full 
of energy and resolution—of the onslaught—and 
the conflict and the victory, and in its thrilling 
and melancholy close. Of the skill and science 
displayed in its construction, we have no occa- 
sion to speak, but we must mention one beauti- 
ful touch of poetry, the return of the charming 
pastoral melody, (as it were in remembrance of 
the maiden’s early innocent peasant life,) just 
before the solemn death-music, with which the 
composition concludes: it is a most happy ima- 
gination. We have dwelt upon this work at 
greater length than usual—on principle. That 
there are bounds to the powers of descriptive 
music we know well, but we would have the 
amateur enjoy the full benefit of all the space 
that lies within them; and can never repeat 
often enough, that music may appeal to the mind 
as well as the senses, and they who do not look 
at it in this two-fold point of view, lose half (and 
the best half) of the enjoyment which attends it. 
The rest of the Concert must be noticed in a few 
words: Moscheles played his best in his new 
MS. concerto pathetique, (first movement,) and 
the brilliant rondo which followed. Grisi, Cara- 
dori, Miss Masson, Rubini, and Lablache, were 
among the vocalists; and a Miss K. Robson 
made a creditable début in the grand scena from 
* Der Freischiitz,’ but among our own artists we 
have had so many singers of promise, that we 
are puzzled sometimes when we look round, for 
those of performance ! 








MISCELLANEA 

Ancient Astronomy.—M. Paravey offers to 
prove, that the satellites of Jupiter were known 
to the Chinese, and figured by them on their 
celestial charts, and that the use of telescopes 
has existed among them, from the remotest an- 
tiquity. 

Ancient Statues.—Several little statues have 
been dug up ina field at Boissy, formerly the 
site of a wood; each are from three to four 
inches high. Among them is a Jupiter Gallia, a 
Fortune holding a cornucopia in her right hand, 
with a lotus leaf for a crown, and a little Vic- 
tory holding a crown in one hand, and a palm 
in the other. 

Jews.—The Jews residing in Rome have just 
presented to the Pope a folio volume of Hebraic 
writings. It is a magnificent specimen of cali- 
graphy and binding, and the subjects are, a 
prose composition in honour of the Pope; and 
the prayer used every Saturday in the Synagogue, 
in behalf of the sovereign; and translations 
in Latin and English. Each page is in a diffe- 
rent writing, and highly illuminated. The draw- 
ings are by a Venetian artist, named Paoletti, 
a christian. Among them is an excellent like- 
ness of the Pope, his coat of arms, Solomon 
proclaimed king, and Solomon on the throne. 
This volume is to serve instead of the sheet of 
the law, which is always presented by the Jews, 
when the Pope takes possession. The Pope re- 
ceives it, and devoutly laments their blindness. 

Steam.—The publication of the letter of Ma- 
rion Delorme, concerning Saloman de Caus, 
has, it seems, stirred up other candidates for 
the invention of mechanism by steam, and Vin- 





cent de Beauvois, an ancient historian, gives jt 
to a learned pope, Sylvester II., who, in the 
tenth century, constructed clocks and organs 
which were kept in motion by steam. 

Rail- Road on an Extensive Scale.—The French 
papers speak of a projected rail-road, which js 
torun from Belgium through Hamburgh, West. 
phalia, Hanover, Berlin, Breslau, and Poland 
to St. Petersburg. What next! : 

Russian Mines.—It appears from a recent 
calculation, that the produce of the mines be. 
longing to the Russian Government, and those 
of private individuals, during the last six months 
of 1834, was 5600 pounds of gold, and 1899 
pounds of platina. The government mines pro- 
duce about 2657 pounds of gold, but only 8} 
ounces of platina. The other mines worked by 
private capitalists, produced 2943 pounds of 
gold, and 18914 pounds of platina. 

Honceopathy.—Although this practice is mak- 
ing much way in France, yet, from the reports 
made by a committee from the Academy of Sci- 
ences to the government, it has been decided 
that no hospital shall be erected for the pur- 
pose of practising homeopathy gratis. ‘The 
dogmas of this system, say the committee, are 
against the laws of sound logic, and the accounts 
of the cases do not offer proofs of their etficacy, 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Just published.—Hydraulia; an Historical and De- 
corieeice Account of the Water-works of London, &. 
by William Matthews, 8vo. 18s.—Extracts from the 


Common-place Book of an Eclectic, 12mo. 5s.—A 
Practical Treatise on Brewing, by William Chadwick, 
12mo. 2s.—Essay on the Human Mind, by the Rev, 
E. Bushby, B.D. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Davidson’s Pocket 
Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. IL. 24m. 4s, 
irs of Tei h and Jones, 2 vols, fe. 

ides of bot 


—Wilks’s M iz 
10s. 6d.— Dissertations on the E ylus, 
from the German of Miiller, Svo. 9s. 6¢.— Inquiry into 
the Relation of Cause and Effect, by Thomas Brown, 
M.D. 4th edit. 8vo. 12s.—Abbotsford and Newstead; 
by the Author of ‘The Sketch Book,’ &c. t Svo. 
9s. 6d.—London in May, 18mo. 2s. 6d¢.—Reed and 
Matheson’s Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches, 2 vols. 8vo. 248.—Memoir of J. Howard 
Hinton, by His Father, 32mo. 1s.— Mother’s Catechism 
of Useful Knowledge, 18mo. 2s. cloth, 1s. 6d. swd.— 
The Student, by kK. L. Bulwer, Esq. 2 vols. post Svo. 
2is.—A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Syria, &c. by 
M. de Lamartine, 3 vols. post 8vo. 36s.— Belford Regis, 
by Mary Russell Mitford, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Urito, and Phedo, from 
the text of Bekker, by C. S. Standford, A.M. 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Six Discourses on the Nature and Influence 
of Faith, by the Rev. William Burgh, A.B. 12mo, 
3s, 6d.—Journal of the Heart, by Lady Charlotte Bury, 
2nd Series, post 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—The Cabinet, 2 vols, 
8vo. 21s.—Beason’s Life of Fletcher, 10th edit. 12mo. 
5s.—Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 114 
plates, 2 vols. 4to. 42. 4s.—Journal of a Residence in 
China, from 1830 to 1833, by David Abeel, with Intrw- 
ductory Essay, by the Kev. B. W. Noel, 12mo. 6s.— 
Observations on Italy, by the late John Bell, 2nd edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. 2is.—Gilbart’s History of Banking, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 9s.—A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation 
of the Grape Vineon Open Walls, by Clement Hoare, 
8vo. 7s.6d.—Sphinx Incruenta ; or, 212 Original Enig- 
mas and Charades, 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—Auldjo’s Journal of 
a Visit to Constantinople, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Winter Leaves, 
fc. 4s.—Select Library, Vol. X. (Carne’s Missionaries, 
Vol. ILI.) fc. 6s.—Memoirs of Lord Bolinbroke and of 
his Times, by George Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s.—Sketch of the Life of Thomas Singularity, 
Journeyman Printer, by Jeremiah Hopkins, 12mo. 25. 
—lInwood’s Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, &c. 
12mo.7s.—Faust Papers, by W. H. Koller, fc, 3s. 6d. 
—Whishaw’s Synopsis of the Bar, post 8vo. 9s.— Light 
in Darkness, fc. 3s. 6d.—Familiar Lecturesto Children, 
18mo. 2s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent has drawn our attention to The 05- 
server Newspaper of last Sunday, in which there ap- 
pears a review of Captain Ross’s work, takev, without 
acknowledgment, from the Atheneum. ‘This is but 
too true, and we regret it, not for the trifling injury such 
miserable pilferings can do the Athenaum, but for the 
disgrace they bring on the Periodical Press, as capable 
of such unworthy cond The attempt to conceal the 
fact, by the disguise of a few introductory words, only 
makes the offence the greater. 





Erratum.—In Advertisement of Repertory of In- 
ventions, last week, for ‘ Rodger’s Improvement in 
Buttons,’—read, ‘ yy Improvement in Anchors— 
Aston’s Improvement in Buttons,’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ELEMENTARY LECTURES IN CHEMISTRY. 


ROFESSOR DANIELL will DELIVER 

his SECOND LECTURE of a COURSE upon VOLTA- 
ECTRICITY, founded on the recent Researches and Disco- 
veries of Dr. Faraday,on THURSDAY NEXT, at Three o’clock 


Pr OLOGY.—Professor PHILLIPS will COMMENCE his 
COURSE of LECTURES on MONDAY, the 11th instant, at 

ree o'clock p.m. precisely ; and they will be continued every 
subsequent Wednesday and Monday, at the same hour. Fee 1. 1s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Professor JONES will DELIVER 
the FIRST of a SHORT COURSE of LECTURES on “ The Out- 
lines of the Political Economy of Nations,” on FRIDAY the 15th 


MUSICAL TUITION. 


LADY, residing in Otp Brompton, 
wishes to meet with PUPILS to INSTRUCT on the PIANO- 
FORTE. Having studied under the first Professors, she would 
undeftake to finish, The terms are moderate; and she would 
either attend Pupils at their own houses, or receive them at her 
spridonen, No, 4, Gloucester Grove West.—Address, post paid, to 





O PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER PRO- 
PRIETORS.—A GENTLEMAN, who can adduce the most 
satisfactory testimonials of his efficiency in the discharge of the 
Editorial Duties appertaining to a Country Journal, and tas tong 
furnished Political and Literary Contributions to a leading Me- 
tropolitan Periodical, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. He is 
i of pecuniary advantages than of a healthy locality. 





instant, at Four o'clock p.m. The Lectures will be 
every succeeding Friday, at the same hour. Fee 1. Is, 
May 2, 1835. W. OTTER, M.A., Principal. 
King’s College, Londons 
R. MORI’S GRAND EVENING CON- 
CERT, at the Concert Room, King’s eatre, on 
FRIDAY next, May 15. Performers :—Mulle. Giulietta Grisi, 
Mad. Caradori Allan, Mad. Stockhausen, Mad. Fincklobr, Mdile, 
Brambilla, Miss Brace, Miss Lacey, and Miss Masson; Signori 
Rabini, lvanotl, Tamburini, Lablache, Begrez, Curioni, Giubilei, 
Mr. H. Phillips, An engagement will be offered Mad. 
Malibran on her arrival. Mr. Moscheles,a Fantasie on the Piano- 
fortte—Mr. Leonard Schultz, a Faniasie on the Guitar—Master 
rdson, a Fantasie on the Flute—Mr. Mori, a Concerto by 
Spohr (ist time )—A New Fantasie, entitled, Souvenirs de Milan, 
&e.—Maurer’s Grand Concertante for 4 Violins, principal with 
Messrs. Wolff, Tolbecque, and Eliason—~Spohr’s Grand Symphony, 
of Sound’—Grand Overture, The Isies of Fingal, by 
Mendelssohbn.—The Band will consist of upwards of 70 Per- 
formers. Leaders: Messrs. F. Cramer and Mori. Conductor, 
G. Smart. 
chem, 10s. 6d. each, and Boxes, to be had at Mori and 
Lavenu’s New Musical Subscription Library, 28, New Bond- 
street, and Programmes at all the Music-sellers.—No more 
Tickets will be issued than the Room wil! conveniently accommo- 
date, 








Sales bp Auction. 


FLOOR CLOTHS AND HOUSEHOLD 


FURNITURE. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
No. 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, May 12th, at 12 for 1 


o'clock, 
N EXCELLENT STOCK of a respect- 
able Lon Manuf. consisting of BODY and 
BORDERED CLOTHS of the most approved Patterns, warranted 
free irom every imperfection, lotted tor Private Families and the 
Trade; together with @ few lote of excellent HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE. peas 
On THURSDAY, May 14th, and following Days, 

A COLLECTION of FINE ENGRAV- 
INGS, consisting of Proofs and choice Impressions of Portraits, 
Hisicrical Subjects, Characteristic Sketches, Landscapes, &c. by 
the most est Ancient and Modern Artisis; together with 
numerous lots of Proofs of Book-piaies, Illustrations to the An- 
uals, &e. Ac. 

#,* Money advanced on Books, &c,; and Valuations of every 
description of Property made for the Payment of the Legacy 
Duty, ac, &c. 








BOOKS, ETC. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON and HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
306, High Holborn, (five doors west of Chancery-lane,) on 
WEDNESDAY (May 13th), and Three following days, at 
Half-past 12 o’clock each day, including 

OWELL’S STATE TRIALS, 34 vol. 
half russia—Bacon’s Abridgment of the Law, by Gwillim 
and Dodd, 8 vol.—Sceneries of the Rhine, Belgium, Holland, 

Saxony, Ac. proofs—Lizary’ Ediaburgh Atlas—Lizars’ Avatomical 

Plates, coloured—Heath’s Shakspeare, 6 vol.—Latham’s Birds, 

7 vol.—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vol.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 120 

vol.—Asiatic Journal, 37 vol.—Percy Anecdotes, 20 vol, mor.— 

’s Novels and Tales, &c. 32 vol. calf exira—Foreign Quar- 

terly Review, 26 Parts—Anunuals for 1835, &c.; together with a 

Selection of Rare and Curious Books. 

May be viewed, aud Catalogues had, or will be forwarded to 
toe gentlemen who may favour Messrs. G. and H, with their 
ress. 





COLLECTION OF EXQUISITE WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS BY BONINGTON, 

And beautiful SPECIMENS of the best MODERN ARTISTS. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, at their Smalier Koom, 
ing street, St. James’s-squarc, on WEDNESDAY, May the 

20th, at 1 o’ciock precisely, 

COLLECTION of about FIFTY very 
CHOICE WORKS of that highly-talented Artist, 


A cee and beautiful SPECIMENS by the FIRST-RATE 
MODERN ARTISTS; the Property of a Collector, who has 
embraced every opportunity of selecting the choicest Specimens 


to enrich bis Collection. 
They may be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF JOHN 
HUMBLE, EsaQ. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON respectfully inform the Con- 
noisseurs and Public, that on FRIDAY, May 22nd, precisely 
at 1 o’clock, they will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great 

n, King-street, St. James’s-square, 
THE GENUINE AND ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 


LEMISH and DUTCH CABINET PIC- 
TURES, of JOHN HUMBLE, Esq., removed from his 
Residence at Vauxhall, which has been formed with taste aud 
discrimination during a series of several years. 
The Collection comprises capital Specimens of 
Rubens Mieris Roysdael Weenix 
V. Dyck Dstade Victoor Lingelback 
Rembrandt Heghtenburg Dujardin Berghem 
G. Dow Netscher A. de Voys Hobbema 
Terburg Molinaer De Vries V. Staveren 
J.W.v. Velde Swaneveldt | Wynants Breemberg 
Both Teniers sselya Vau Stry. 
May be viewed two days preceding. 














BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


OBERT JENNINGS and Co. have on Sale 

XL the ORIGINAL PAINTING by CLENELL, of the 

CHARGE of the GUARDS at the BATTLE of WATERLOO,’ 

Also a large Coliection of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by 
the most eminent Artists.—On view at 62, Cheapside. 


Cs: 
Address (post paid) V. V., Mountcasile’s Library, 10, Bedford- 
court, Coveut-garden. 


HOOD AND CRUTKSHANK’S EPPING HUNT. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. the 2nd edit. of 
HE EPPING HU . 

By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
With Six Engravings from the Designs of George Cruikshank. 
** Hunts Roasted,” 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. — 
Albemarle-street. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
HE THIRD VOLUME of Mr. Murray's 
Edition of 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of Dr. JOHNSON 
is published THIS DAY. 
With the BEST NOTES of the BEST EDITORS, illustrated with 
two Views, price 5s. bound. 
John Murray, Albemarle-stieet. 








> , r — 
ENTLEMEN and FAMILIES VISIT- 
ING PARIs will meet with every attention at the PRINCE 
REGENT HOTEL, Rue St. Hyacinthe St. Honoré.—A superior 
Table d’H6te at 5 o'clock, dinner commencing at the second 
ringing of the bell. 
Cards of Address for the convenience of Travellers. 


Will be shortly published, 
MRS. LEE’S NEW WORK, ENTITLED 
TORIES of STRANGE LANDS. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. ; illustrated by Zincographic Plates 
from original Drawings. 
9 ward Moxon, Dover-street. 





CONSERVATORY. 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
MAGNIFICENT CAST-IRON CON- 
SERVATORY, erected in the most chaste and elaborate 
style of florid Gothic, with the Glass and Frames complete, 66 
= longs 30 feet wide, and 14 feet in height, to the top of the 
wall plate. 
For price and particulars apply to Messrs, Austen and Hobson, 
Solicitors, 4, R d Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, of whom 
Sketches of the Conservatory may be had, 


MEPEAND COUNTIES’ RAILWAY. 
PATRONS. 


The Right Hon, the Earl of DENBIGH. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount MELBOURNE, 
‘The Right Hon. Lord SCARSDALE. 
ENGINEER. 

GEORGE RENNIE, Esq. 


SECRETARY. 
_. . Mr. JOHN FOX BELL, Leicester, 
Capital 600,0002. in 6000 Shares of 1002. each. 
Deposit 2/. a Share. 

The Midiand Counties’ Railway, which is designed to form part 
of a Grand Central Line of Railway communication between the 
Metropolis and the Northern Districts of England, will primarily 
connect the Counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester with 
London, by lines of Railway proceeding directly from these 
Towns to the ndon and Birmingham Railway, near Rugby. 
An additional line will also connect the same Towns with the 
Collieries and Mining District of Derby . hamshire. 

‘The Surveys and Estimates, for the whole line, have been made 
and completed by Mr. Rennie. 

Prospectuses may be obtained, and application for Shares to be 
made at the Banks of Smith, Payne, aud Smith, London; the 
London and Westminster, London; or (if by teuer, post paid) 
to the Secretary. 














Just published, the 3rd edition, royal I8mo. price 6s. i 
Y TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT in 
ITALIAN and AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS, By SILVIO 
PELLICO, ‘Translated by THOMAS ROSCOE. 

** This little volume is the record of ten years’ imprisonment 
suffered by Pellico—a person whose reputation as a man of lite- 
rary taste is acknowledged in Italy; and whose privations and 
deep sorrows render him an object of interest to all who value 
liberty, and would not see it shorn of any of its beams in any 
land, Mr, Roscoe’s preface is written with much spirit and 
t~freedom.’’ 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lone. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, aud illustrated by three 


Maps, 
MANUAL of UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
and CHRONOLOGY. 
By H. H. WILSON, M.A. Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford, 
This work differs from those in ordinary use by the insertion 
of more detailed notices than common of the leading occurrences 
of Asiatic History, and particularly of the History of India. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








In 12mo. price 3s. bound in cloih, 

HE EPISTOLARY GUIDE and ELE- 
GANT CORRESPONDENT; containing a great variety 
of letters, original and selected, ov the most important passages 
in life; calculated equally as models for imitation, or for instrac- 
tive and amusing perusal. With an introduction on the art of 

letter-writing, useful directions, and forms, 

y J. 1. BRADY. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 





, Just published, in 2 vols. price 12s, boards, 
HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
A Dramatic Romance, in two Parts. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Also, price 5s. cloth, 
Selections from Wordsworth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Just published, price 5s. cloth, 


L**tese and ESSAYS. 
By RICHARD SHARP, Esq. 


Iso, in 2 vols. price 18s, 6d. boards, 
Elia. By Charles Lamb. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-sireet. 


COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in Svo. price 9s. Part IIL. of 
A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, 
By J. COPLAND, M.D. F.R.S, &e. 
To form one thick volume uniform with * Cooper’s Surgical 
Dictionary.’ 
“ This is the most learned, comprehensive, and valuable 
Medical Dictiouary in our language.”—L. Med. & Surg.Journ, 
“* Tue work is a miracle of industry, and forms a fittung com- 
panion to the justiy-popular Surgical Dictionary of Mr, Cooper.” 
— Medical Gazette, 








Londou; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman: 





‘This day, in duodecimo, neatly done up in cloth, price 4s. 
EOLOGY in 1835; a Popular Sketch of 
IT the Progress, leading Features, and latest Discoveries of 
this rising Science. 
By JOHN LAURANCE. : 
Iilustrated with Diagrams and Eugravings on Wood. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’-court. 
This day is published, = ae 
~| PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
K late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. Illustrated 
with a Portrait after Phillips, R.A., and a View of the Study of 
Coleridge. 2 vols, fcap. 8vo, 15s. 
Il. 


Travels to Bokhara and Voyage up the Indus, 
By Lieutenant BURNES. A New Edition, 3 vols. fcap. 6vo. 
Map and Piates. 18s. 

Ill. 


Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy. By 
sone FORSYTH, Esq. Fourth Edition, In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Iv. 

The Diary ofan Invalid in Pursuit of Health ; 
being the Journal of a Tour in Portugal, ltaly, Switzerland, and 
France. 7 the late HENRY MATHEWS, A.M. A New Edition, 
being the Fifth, compressed in | vol, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vv. 

Veracity of the Five Books of Moses. Argued 
from undesigned Coincidences to be found in it, when com- 
pared in its several parts. By the Rev, J. J. BLUNT. A New 
Edition, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. price 5s. bound, 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 
TEACHER; or, the Study of French divested of all its 
Difficulties. | 
By RENE ALIVA, Author of the ‘ Anti-Spelling Book.’ 
*« ‘This is a very able work—new, experimental, but not quack- 
ish.””—Spectator. 
“We earnestly recommend this work to the study of those 
who are anxious to understand what they learn.”—Courl Journ, 


Il. 
Also, 6th edition, price 1s, 6d. bound, 
The Anti-Spelling Book, a New System of 
teaching Children to read without Spelling. 

“This excellent litte work shows the possibility of teaching 
children to read without their being previously harassed by all 
the barbarous anomalies to be found in the orthography of our 
language.” —Athenenm 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street, London. 


- . 
E PORQUET’S ITALIAN PHRASE 
BOOK. A New Edition, carefully revised by Sizuor 
ALFIERI, being a copious Choice of Italian Sentences, with 
familiar and easy Dialogues in Italian aud English, and Reales 
ou the different forms of addressing Persous, used by the Ttaliaus. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
F, de Porquct and Cooper, Schoo] Booksellers, 11, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden ; Longman and Co,; Whittaker and Co, ; 
Simpkin and Co,; and may be lad of ali Bookseilers. 


3, St. James’s-square, May 1. 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
This day published, 
POSTHUMOUS NOVEL OF WM, GODWIN, JUN, 
3 vols. post Svo, 
T 5 Ae ee Te tO 
With a SKETCH of the AUTHOR’S LIFE, by His 
FATHER. 
** Some noble spirits—judging by themselves— 
May yet conjecture what | might have been.” 
Il. 
Thoroughly corrected and revised, a new edition of 
R O VO K W O OD 
“ Our former opinions of this admirable romance has been 
more than confirmed by the universal suflrage of our London 
contemporaries.’”’—Manchester Times. 
ALSO, NEARLY READY, 
THE LAST OF THE CORBES. 
Aun Irish Historical Legend. 1 vol. post sve. 
By the Rev. Johu W vig, AE. Rector of Killeevau, County 
Monaghan, 


Il. 
Cc RICH TO ° 
By the Author of ‘ Rookwood,’ 3 vols, post Svo. 
Ill, 
NTA G 


P 
The Confessions of an Aristocrat. 


EN ET; 


3 vols. post Svo. 


IV. 
MR. BOADEN’S ‘DOOM OF GIALLO,’ 
(2 vols, post Svo.) will positively appear early in the Mouth, 
John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 
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Publishing Monthly, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d. 

ACRED MINSTRELY: a Collection of 

the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 

Trios, &c. with Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Organ, The 

resent Namber ( XVIII.) contains, 1. Duet, Galliard—2, Air, 

andei—3, Trio, Haydu—4, Solo, Boyce—5. Anthem, Matthew 

Lock—6, Air, Winter.—Any of the preceding Numbers may be 
had separately. 

London: Jobn W, Parker, West Strand. 


ELEGANT PRES 


On the 1ith inst. will be published, beautifully printed (from 
new type), price 6s. to be continued at intervals, 
TANDARD FRENCH WORKS. Vol. I. 
Containing 
SOUVENIRS PENDANT UN VOYAGE EN ORIENT. 
Par A. DE LAMARTINE. 
Vols. I. and IL. 
Edward Churton, 26, Holles-street; and J. B. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street. 


T FOR YOUNG LADIES. 








In one volume foolscap, handsomely bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, price 12s. 


THE ARTISTS 


OR, 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTRUCTOR IN ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 
DRAWING, &ec. 
CONSISTING OF 
Lessonsin Grecian Painting, Japan Painting, Oriental Tinting, Mezzotinting, Transferring, Inlaying, 
and Manufacturing Ornamented Articles for Fancy Fairs, &c. 


By b. F. GANDEE, Teacher. 
Embellished with a beautiful Frontispiece and Title Page, printed in Oil Colours, by Baxter, and numerous 
other Illustrative Engravings. 


In one volume foolscap, cloth boards, 


RAMBLES IN NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
ON THE SCOTTISH BORDER, 


Interspersed with brief Notices of interesting Events in Border History. 
By STEPHEN OLIVER, the Younger. 
Author of ‘ Scenes and Recollections of Fly Fishing.’ 
London : CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 








Warwick-square, April, 1835. 
WORKS, SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, SCHOOL PRIZES, AND TOKENS 
OF FRIENDSHIP. 





[PRICES CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. ] 
POCKET DIAMOND EDITIONS 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE, BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
NEW TESTAMENT, &c. &c. 
WITH PRACTICAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M. M.RS.L., &c. 


The peculiar features which distinguish the Rev. Mr. Stebbing’s Pocket Editions of the Sacred Scriptures render them particularly 
suitable for the junior branches of Christian families. ‘The text is a faithful reprint of the authorized version.—The Notes, which 
comprise about one-tifth of the entire reading, are chiefly of a practical and devotional character, but they also embody, in a condensed 
form, a clear and lucid exposition of all difficult passages, aud a selection of references to parallel parts of Scripture adapted to 
elucidate the text, which are incorporated with the Notes, instead of being placed in the margin, asin most other Editions. 

‘The Publishers, therefore, feel confident that no other Pocket Edition of the Scriptures will be found so replete with instructive and 
explanatory aunotations, and that the high reputation which the Rev. Author has obtained as a theological writer, not onlv among 
the members of the established church, but also among the different bodies of orthodox disseuters, cannot fail to recommend the work 
very general attention, particularly as the present REDUCED PRicEs will place it within the reach of the great mass of Christian 

amilies, 

The Boox or Common Prayer has also copious Notes by the same Author, fully explaining and elucidating the solemn services 
of the Church, in a manner which cannot fail to render them more interesting and instructive to the youthful mind, 

“* The name of Mr. Stebbing is a security that the Notes are sensible, judicious, and orthodox.””"—A/heneum, 

“Au extremely neat volume; appropriately illustrated by Engravings after celebrated pictures, and by still more valuable Notes 
by the able Editor, who has also consulted the highest sources for his coutributions.””—Literary Gazette. 

“ This Diamond Edition of the Bible is indeed a gem. The Notes, as far as we have perused them, are highly vaiuable.”— 
Evangelical Register. 





In 1 thin volume, 12mo, 

The Holy Bible, with Practical and Expla- 
natory Notes, by the Rev, Henry Stebbing, A.M. M.R.S.L. &c. 
Embellished with Engraved Title and Frontispiece. Extra cloth 
boards, 12s.6d.; ‘Turkey morocco, with flexible backs, 18s.; ele- 
gant extra morocco, with Frontispiece and ‘Tithe beautifully 


illuminated, 14, 2s. 6d. With the Scotch Psalms, is. extra. ms. - - ~ rs “ 
és 7 vniform with the Diamond Bivle: also with Notes by the same 
The Holy Bible with the Book of Common Author, Including the Metrical Psalms. lu cloth boards, 4s.; 
; with Practical and Explanatory Notes by the same embossed roau, gill, 5s. 6d.; Turkey morocco, 6s. 6d.; morocco 
Embellished with Fugra ithe and Frontispiece. elegant, 8s. 
“uh boards, 16s.; Turkey morocco, with flexible backs, 
1/, 2s. 6d.; elegant extra morocco, with Lilumiuated Frontispiece 


Practical Notes, by the same Author. In cloth boards, 12s. 
Turkey morocco, 17s. 6¢.; morocco elegant, 1/. 
With the Scotch Psalms, is. extra, 
Tn 1 vol. 32mo. embellished with 12 Illustrations, principally from 
Drawings by Stodbart, and the Old Masters, 
The Diamond Book of Common Prayer; 














In 1 vol. 32mo. illustrated with 12 Plates from the Old Masters, 





end Title, 14. 5s. 


The Presentation Bible, &c. Embellished 
with 32 Ulustrations from the Boydell Gallery, a Gold Enameiled 
Presentation Pluie, &c. &c. Elegant moroccy, tl, 2s. 6d. With 
the Book of Commou Prayer, 11. 7s. 6d. 

In 2 volumes (or 1 volume with Imitation Silver Clasp), 32mo. 
embeili-hed with 60 Hiustrations from the Old Masters, en- 
graved in a superior sty le by Lizars, 

The Diamond Bible, with Explanatory and 


The Diamond New Testament, &c. &c. Uni- 
form with the Diamond Bible. In cloth boards, 3s. 6d.; em- 
bossed roan, wilt, 4s. 6d.; Turkey morocco, 5s. 6d.; morocco 
elegant, 7s. With the Scotch Psalms, Is. extra. 


The Bible, Prayer, and Testament, 32mo. 
Turkey morocco, uniformly bound, in a neat moroccocase, 11. 8s. 


The Book of Common Prayer, with the Tes- 





tameut, in 1 vol. 32mo. Morocco, 10s. 6d. 





WILL 


BE READY 


EARLY IN MAY. 


In 4 vols. 32mo. beautifully printed, and embellished with 320 Portraits, engraved on Steel, price 4s. per vol. in extra cloth boards; 
or 6s. in ‘Turkey morocco, 


Bellchambers’ General Biographical Dic- 
tionary; containing Lives of the most Emineut Persons of all 
Ages and Nations. 

“« The proper study of mankind is man.”’—Porr, 
*,* This truly UNIQUE and comprehensive ‘ BIOGRA PHICAL 
DICTIONARY? will be found worthy the particular attention of 


| Parents, Guardians, and all who are engaged in the instruction 

| of youth, not only on account of its superior execution, but like- 

| wise for its extraordinary cheapness, as it contains as mach mat- 
ter as modern works of asimilar character (without any embel- 
lishments), published in three or four octavo volumes, at four 
times its price. 


Just published, price 6s. 
HE LONDON REVIEW, No. I 
Contents. 

1. State of the Nation—2, New South Wales—3. 
Corporation Reform—4. Receut Spanish Literature : 
M. de la Rosa—5. Professor Sedgwick on the Studies of Cam. 
bridge—6. South America—7. Tithes and their Commatation— 
8. Lord Mount Edgeumb’s Musical Remini-cences—9, Poetry of 
the Poor : Ebenezer Elliott’s Poems—10, The Ballot, @ Dialogue 
—Postscript. 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


Manici 
Worksar 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. XXIX. for MAY, 1835, price 2s. 6d, 
Contains, 1. The Irish Church Question—2. Hopes and Recol- 
lections of Egypt—3. Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles 
Gent. Chaps. W. and XVI.— istoric Doubts relative to the 
Archbishop of Dublin—s. Irving’s Tour on the Prairies—6. Syq. 
pathies of Iliness—7. Passages from the Diary of Terence 
O’Ruark, A.M. No. If. 8. The Diver. Translated from 
Schiller—9, The Causes of the Failure of the Reformation in Ire. 
land, No. 1.—10, The Humours of Goutie—11. Resignation of 
Sir Robert Peel—12. Anthony Poplar’s Note-Book, 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun, and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. Lonéon. Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Cowntry, 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 

An EXTRA SHEET, containing the Rev. F. Huyshe’s Viadica- 
tion of the Early Parisian Greek Press, from the Second Attack 
of Mr. Oxlee, is added to 

HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, of Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Information, for MAY. 
Contents: The Dark Ages, No. 111.—On the Episcopacy of the 

Herrnhuters—Restoration of the Nave of St. Saviour’s (with an 

Engraving —Antiquities—Sacred Poetry—Correspondence: On 
the Church of the Fathers—Fasting—Wycliffe Manuscripts— 

Adamic Creation—Prayers and Sermonus—Rubric—Nebuchad- 

nezzar—Heavenly Witues: Chaplains — Schismatics — 

Literary [nstitutions—Parish Shops—Clothing Clubs—Lady Hew- 

ley’s Charity—Duties of the Rich—Notices and Reviews of New 

Books and Pamphlets — Miscellanea — Documents — Church 

Matters—University News—Ecclesiastical Iutelligence—Events 

of the past Month, &c. And the usual variety of Luformation 

interesting to the Church and Universities. 
J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 

aa Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287, 
egent-sireet, 








NEW AMERICAN WORKS. % 
In 2 vols, 12mo. price 12s. boards, 
KETCHES of SOCIETY in GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
By C. S. STEWARD, M.A. &c, 


The Biblical Repository, No. 17. 

The American Journal of Science, No. 56. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for 
January, February, and March. 

The American Quarterly Review, No. 32. 


Wood's Literary and Theological Review, 
No.4. 
DEPOT FOR AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 
12, Red Lion-square, Holborn. 
Just published, in 1 vol. price 1/. 5s. in boards, printed uniformly 
with the PEERAGE, a8 ‘ 
EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ENG- 
LAND. The 7th Edition. 
Edited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 
Witha new Set of the Arms, from Drawings by Harvey. 
This edition has been carefully revised througiout, and has 
had the advantage of numerous Communications from the dif- 
ferent Families. : 
Loudon: Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Johu Richardson ; Bald- 
win and Cradock ; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. Booker; J. Booth; 
Hatchard and Son; R.Scholey; Hamilton and Co.; Sherwood 
and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall; Parbury and Co. ; E. Hodgson ; 
W. Pickering; W. Mason: E. Lioyd; J. Hearne; 1. aud W. 
Boone ; and Houlston and Son. 
Of whom may be had, . : 
Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor, with 
Additions to the present Time, and including the Arms of the 
New Peers, Price tl. 8s. 








’ nite 
MR. DON’S IMPROVED EDITION OF MILLERS 
GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
Handsomely printed in 4to, with numerous Wood-cuts, price 
ft, 12s. in cloth boards, the 3rd Volume, of aR, 
GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 
and BOTANY ; containing a complete Enumeration and 
Description of all Piants hitherto known; with their grneric 
and specific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, 
Mode of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestic Eco- 
nomy; founded apon MILLER’S GARDENER’S DIC TION- 
ARY, and arranged according to the Natural System. 
By GEORGE DON, F.L.5. . 
London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington; J. and w. T. 
Clarke ; Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; Jeffery 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock ; J. Booker; J. Booth; Harvey 
and Darton; S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and 
Lepard; J. T. Setehel; Whittaker and Co.; Simphiu and 
Marshall; and E. Hodgson, 

The First and Second Volumes may be had, 
price 31. 12s. each, in boards ; and the Fourth and last Volume 
is in the press. A Glossary is given in the First Volume, and aa 
Index to each. ‘The Work may also be had in Parts, at os. each. 





This day is published, 8vo. price 5s. 
. ot q 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
PHYSIOLOGY and DISEASES of the TEETH. 
By JOHN MALLAN, Surgeon Dentist. 

** Many publications have appeared, from time to time, pro- 
fessing to give directions for the preservation of the teeth; we 
have, however, not met with any work in which dental surgery 
has been so systematically treated ; and this, too, without destroy- 
ing its practical utility in the hands of the unprofessional reader 
as in Mr. Mallan’s.”—Mark Lane Express. 

“This is a work of great interest, and many useful and curious 
observations will be found ou deutal surgery: we cannot loo 
earnestly press on our readers the value of such a publication to 
schools and private families.”"—Sunday Times. 

. Schloss, Foreign Book and Printseller, 2, 
street, Bloomsbury; and to be had also of the Author, 
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ESTABLISHED 1825. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC SUBSCRIP- 
TION LIBRARY, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
DWARD CHURTON begs to inform his 
Subscribers, that the PARTNERSHIP lately subsisting 
beiween himself and Mr. BULL having been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent, he continues to conduct the business on his own 
account. E.C. particularly requests that, on returning books 
from the country, Subscribers will give instructions to their ser- 
yants to direct to him at the LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET, 
Terms of Subscription. 
The Year, First Class.... ° 
Second Class 
— Class s eeates 10 ae 
is extensive Library every Ne ork of general interes 
Rt as soon as publi ; and as the number of Copies is 
not limited, Subscribers both in town and country may depend 
upon receiving any work diately on its publ 
#,% The Catalogue (consisting of upwards of 20,000 volumes,) 
together with the Eighth Addenda, containing the New Works 
for 1834, and the additions in German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish Literature, may be had on application, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
OTES on the more Prominent DIFFI- 
CULTIES of the FOUR GOSPELS. Designed for general 
Use. By JOHN PAGE, D.D. 
Vicar of Gillingham, Kent; and late Fellow of Brasen-nose 
College, Oxford. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


HE PARENTAL PROMISE FULFILLED. 
This day, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
BRIEF MEMOIR of his ELDEST SON, 
WILLIAM CADOGAN STEWART, who departed this 
Life in perfect peace December 5, 1834, aged 17. 
By the Rev. JAMES HALDANE STEWART. 
ondon: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 








—— 


— 











This day, by the Author of ‘ The Listener,’ “Christ our Example,’ 
xc. &c., a new work, 12mo. 6s. bound, 

AILY READINGS: Passages of 
Scripture selected for Social Reading, with Applications. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. — _ 

Just published, in 2 REVO! 8vo. price 11, 4s. 
HE BELGIC REVOLUTION of 1830. 

By CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. price il. 11s. 6d, 
oe GItIPs ; a Tale. 
By the Author of ‘ Richelieu,’ ‘ Mary of Burgundy,’ &c. 
“One of the very few g¢ novels which the present year has 
oduced.”—Court Magazine. 
“The gipsy girl is one of the most perfect and beavtiful 
sketches ever penned or imagined by Mr. James—it is perfect.” 
New Monthly. 
“A romantic and interesting story.”—Lii. Gaz. 
“The interest never tlags.’”’—Athenaum 
jon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Mary of Burgundy. 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall. 
vols, 14. 11s. 6d. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. royal 8vo. price 36s. in cloth, 
DocuMENTOs a los que se hace REFERENCIA en los APUNTES 
Hisrorico-Criticos sobre la ae 

EVOLUCION de ESPANA. 
Por El MARQUES de MIRAFLORES, 
Conde de Villa Paterna. 

The noble Author of this work traces, with the greatest accu- 
racy, the state of Spain and the government of the Cortes, from 
its irst proclamation in Cadiz, till its dissolution by the armed 
interierence of France. ‘The two last vols. contain all the official 
a , and correspond between the cabinets of the five 
great powers, and that of Spain, on that important question. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





This day is published, price 6s. in a uniform size with Dr, 
Lardner’s Cyclopeedia, the Second Edition of the First Vol. of 
HE ARCHEOLOGY of POPULAR 
PHRASES and NURSERY RHYMES. 
By J. BELLENDEN KER, Esq. 
#,* Considerable additions have been made to this volume, and 
the greatest portion of it has been re-written by the Author. 
Vol. II. is in the press. 
London: Published by Messrs. Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
Green, and Longman ; and by J. Coupland, Southampton. 





This day is published, in fcap. 8vo. with a Vignette, price 6s. in 
cloth, Vol. II, of the 
YSTEM of _ ZOOLOGY. 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq. 
Containing the Principles of Classification, the Natural System, 
and the Geography of Animals, 
Forming Vol. 66 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
be By the same Author, 
A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of 
Natural History. Being Vol. 59 of the Cyclopedia, 


Complete Works published in the Cabinet of Natural Philosophy : 
Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natu- 
ral Philosophy. By Sir John Herschel. 1 vol. 6s. 
‘ Treatine on Astronomy. By Sir J. Herschel. 
vol. 6s, 
History of Natural Phifosophy. By Baden 
Powell, Prof. Nat. Phil. Univ. Oxford. 1 vol. 6s. 
Treatise on Arithmetic. By Dr. Lardner. 
1 vol. 6s. 
: Mechanics. By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
vol. 6s. 
Optics. By Sir David Brewster. 1 vol. 6s. 
Heat. By Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. 6s. 
Chemistry. By Professor Donovan. 1 vol. 6s. 
auttydrostatics and Pneumatics. By Dr. Lard- 
+ 1 vol. 6s. 


London; Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. 





In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, the 2nd edition, embellished with 
56 AT HIS on Wood, 
4 ee NATURAL HISTORY of QUADRU- 
PEDS, BIRDS, and INSECTS. 
#,* This Work is included in the List of Books recommended 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowled 
Printed for 


J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ISSERTATIONS, VINDICATING the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, with regard to some ESSEN- 
TIAL POINTS of POLITY and DOCTRINE. 
By the Rev. JOHN SINCLAIR, A.M. 

Of Pembroke Colle e, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal Society, 
Edinburgh; and Minister of St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, Si, Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and sold by Bell and Bradfute, 

Edinburgh. RAR 

WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAUL PRY,’ ETC. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 
KETCHES and RECOLLECTIONS. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq. 
2 








COMPANION TO THE SCRIPTURES, 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. price 16s. 
TRAVELS TO JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
LAND, through EGYPT. 

By the Viscount DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Price 7s. 6d. Part 1X. of Mr. BURKE’S 
HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY; 


OR, 

COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. 
Embellished with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, Xc. 

“* A most valuable work, the want of which has been long and 
severely felt by the country, and which we had almost despaired 
of seeing supplied,’’—Odbserver. 


4. 

TREMAINE; or, THE MAN OF REFINEMENT. 
The Second and conciuding Volume, forming the May Number of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
Publishing after the plan of the Waverley Novels, at only 5s. 
per volume, bound, 


5. 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 8s. 6d. of 
THE LADY’S OWN COOKERY BOOK; 
comprising no less than 1600 Receipts. 
Pablished for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING 
Just published 
BY EDWARD CHURTON, 
Clate Bull and Churton,) 
Public Library, No. 26, Holles Street. 
Just completed, in 2 vols. Svo, price 14s, and 1 vol. royal 4to. 
price 1, 11s. 6d., elegantly bound in morocco cloth, with gilt 


edges, containing 96 Eugravings, 
L of the BIBLE. From 





NEW WORKS 


LUSTRATIONS 

Original Paintings made expressly by R. Westall, Esq. R.A. 
and J. Martin, Esq. With Descriptions by the Rev. HOBART 
CAUNTER, B.D. 


** Never was there a work more likely to get at once into the 
—_ and the cottage than this; it has in it every quality of 
nterest, human and divine, to secure ita sale of millions,”— 
Observer. “ 4 

2. Memoirs of Mirabeau. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 12. 1s, ss 

3. Life of Prince Talleyrand. In 2 
8vo. with a Portrait, price 24s. P 

4. Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the 
Marvellous. By an Oxonian. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 

“* There is nothing that can serve so much to divest people of 
the ridiculous and idle notions too often engendered in the nur- 
sery, as the publication of such works as this,”—United Service 
Gazelle. x 

5. Jacquemont’s Journey in India. 

- Recollections of Mirabeau. By Dumont. 
Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. ee 

7. Memoirs of Marshal Ney. 2nd Edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. - "i 

8. Junot’s Celebrated Women of all Countries. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Portraits, handsomely bound in morocco 
cloth, price 14s. 2 x 

9. The Autobiography of Jack Ketch. In 
1 vol. with 14 Illustrations from Designs by Meadows. 9s. 6d. 

10. The Romance of History: England, 
France, Italy, Spain. Each Series contains 21 Illustrations by 
Landseer and Meadows, In 3 vols. price 18s. und. 

11. Provincial Sketches. By the Author of 
the ‘ Usurer’s Daughter,’ ‘ Puritan’s Grave,’ &c. &c. In 1 vol. 
price 10s. . 

** This is a very clever and amusing picture of life in a country 
town.’'—Spectaior. 

12. The Sketch Book of the South. In 1 
vol. price 10s. 6d. 

“* The descriptions are vivid and eloquent.” —Sun. 

13. The Captive. By the Author of the 
‘ Pilgrim Brothers.’ tn 3 vols. price 1/. 85,6d. 

14. The Mechanics of Law-Making. In- 
tended for the use of Legislators, and all other persons concerned 
in the making and understanding of English Laws. By Arthur 
Symonds, Esq. In 1 vol. 

15. A Manual of Entomology. From the 
German of Dr. Hermann Burmeister, By W. E. Shuckard 

-E.S. With Additions by the Author, and original Notes and 
Plates by the Translator, To be completed in Eighteen Monthly 

umbers, each containing upwards of 40 Figures engraved on 
steel, and 32 pages of letterpress, price 1s. 

“This work will materially extend the taste for Entomology.” 

PR mc en Rey + j 


16. Who shall be our Leaders? Addressed 
to the People of England. By the Author of ‘ The People or the 
eerage!” 8vo. price Is. é 
17. The People or the Peerage? With an 
Introductory Letter to Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq. 2nd Edi- 
tion, price 14 


vols. 


7) 








This day Peer EPA 78. in boards, 
EMORIALS ofaDEPARTED FRIEND. 
“She being dead, yet speaketh.”—Hes. xi. 4. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard,and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. boards; or 6s. bound, 
EV. H. SOAMES’S ABRIDGMENT of 
bis HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
f whom may be had the History complete 
in 4 large volumes, Svo. price 3/. 6s. in boards. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6d, in boards, 
SSAYS onthe ANTEDILUVIAN AGE, 
in which are pointed out its relative Position and close 
Connexion with the general Scheme of Providence. 
By the Rev. W. B, WINNING, M.A, 
Vicar of Keysoe, Bedfordshire. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
w aterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. iu boards (with a 
Map of Ireland), the Fourth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it 
is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Of whom may be had, 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, 
price 12. in boards; or any single Number at 6d, 














In 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated with 2780 Figures, price 3/. 7s. 6d. in 
extra boards; or with the Plates accurately coloured, 6/. 17s. 6d. 
the 2nd edition, corrected and revised, o! 

NDEX TESTACEOLOGICUS; or, a Ca- 
talogue of SHELLS, British and Foreign, arranged accord- 
ing to the Linnean System, with Latin and English Names, Re- 
ferences to Authors, and Places where found. 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S, and F.L.S. 
Author of ‘ Zoography,’ ‘ General Conchology,’ * Lilustrations of 
the Linnwan Genera of Insects,’ &c, 

Published by W. Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, C t-garden, 
(from 428, Strand.) 

The object of this work is tocombine accuracy with economy ; 
the figures (though most correctly drawn and highly finished in 
colours) being less than three farthings each? 

The system of Lamarck, as well as that of Linneus, has been 
illustrated by adapting his specific names to the figures through- 
out the work, so that any collection of shelis may now be ar- 
ranged scientifically by inspection, 





MR. O’BRIEN’S PROTEST AGAINST MR. MOORE'S 
PLAGIARISMS. 

“1 hereby protest, in the most indignant and unmitigated 
feeling of literary injustice, against the unwarrantable use of 
some of the seutiments aud phrases of my *‘ Round Towers of 
Ireland,’ as introduced by Mr. Moore, wholesale, and without 
acknowledgment, into his ‘ History’ of that country, just pub- 
lished, and forming the 65th volume of ‘ Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopeedia.’ A more barefaced ee of another person’s 
labour and originality { unhesitatingly affirm I never before wit- 
nessed :—for which, too, Mr. Moore has made no other amends 
than that of squeezing my name into an obscure note—not more 
obscure than insidious, and there generalizing my ‘ disquisition’ 
as ‘clever but rather oo fanciful.’ 

** London, April 20, 1835. Henry O’Brien.” 
Just published in one 8vo. vol., of 524 pages and 34 plates,!Price 

One Guinea, by Parbury, Allen and Co., London, and J. Cum- 

ming, Dublin, the Second Edition of E 

HE ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND; 
or, The History of the Tuath-de-Danaans, (being the 
MYSTERIES of FREE-MASONRY, of SABAISM, and of BUD- 
HISM,) for the first time UNVEILED. 
By HENRY O'BRIEN, Esq., B.A. 

** A book which may be considered one of the most EXTRAOR~ 
menany that has, in our day, come from the press.” —Morning 

eratd, 

* Richly fraught with wondrous research—redolent with all 
the perfumes of Hindostan.””—Fraser’s Mag. 

** Astonishing talents, wonderful learning, powers of deep re-~ 
search, and mental scope.”—Metrop, Mag. 

** Marvellous analogies and discoveries....Our wonder at the 
unparalleled variety of resources....A rank from which it could 
not be deposed by envy or by criticism.”—Atlas, 

** With our recommendation of this Essay to the ATTENTIVE 
CONSIDERATION of the learned.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

« His interpretations of the Mosaic revelations, and of other 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures, particularly concerning the 
CREATION, the FALL, the DELUGE, and the coming of Messiah 
are not only ingenious, but, in some respects, really startling.” 
—Irish Monthly Mag. s 

“ It is not without feelings akin to admiration, that we have 
turned over the huge accumulations of learning, northern, wes- 
tern, and oriental, with which bis work overflows.” —Town. 

** He seeks Truth in the remoteness of ages, and brings her 
forth triamphantly.”"—London Monthly Magazine. 

** Proofs drawn from every possible branch of human learn- 
ing.’’—Spectator. e 

“ This volume is as curious as it is valuable and interesting.” 
—Brighton Patriot. 

“ Mr. O’Brien’s Essay will afford a great treat, as much by 
what he says collaterally and the eviceut bearings of his facts 
and deductions, as by his nesoLvine the great question—what 
was the origin and use of these * Round Towers.’ ”’—Globe, 

** This gentleman bas produced a theory of a very startling 
kind.... Particularly Budhism and the Linga worship, of the 
celebrated Round Towers are DEMONSTRATED to be symbols.” — 
Asiatic Journal. 

“A learned Essay....The Author has displayed considerable 
ability in ESTABLISHING their connexion with the mysteries of 
Freemasonry. He has taken an an view of the subject.”— 
Scenes in Ireland, by the Rev. G. N. Wright. 

“To Henry O’Brien belongs the honour of pEcrpino the 
question of their origin, eve and purpose, with a power 
whose strength appals us; he has cast back upon the vast sea of 
time, its destroying surge, and from oblivion drawn the history 
of a people to whose name the literati of Europe were almost 
strangers....Ali brought to bear upon the point with a patience 
and industry that enthusiasm would have runk from, a 
which nothing but the pure and ardent love of truth could have 
supported....A chain of reasoning and research so profound, 
laborious, and clear, that a new light is thrown upon the his- 
tory of the world, and THE VEIL OF AGES WITHDRAWN FROM 
THE BOOK OF TIME.”—Freemasons’ Quarterly Review. 

*,* Shortly will be published by the same author, THE PY- 
RAMIDS OF EGYPT, for the first time, UNVEILED, 
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WATER-WORKS OF LONDON, ETC. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 18s. with a Portrait of Sir Hogh 
Myddleton, Maps, and other Illustrations, - 
YDRAULIA; an Historical and Descrip- 
7 tive Account of the Water-Works of London, and the 
Contrivances for supplying other great Cities, in different Ages 


and Countries, 
By WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 

Author of The History of Gas-Lighting,’ Xe. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’-hail-court. 
Pablished this day, price 5s. 

IR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of NAPO- 
LEON, Vol. VI.; forming Volume XIII. of the PROSE 
WORKS, with Designs after ‘Turner. A 
2. Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 
New Edition; Plaies. With Sir Walter Scott’s Introductions 
and Notes. 5s. each volume, 
#,* With Octavo Proof Impressions of the whole 96 En- 
gravings, 12s. extra charged on each Set, 
The 96 Octavo Proofs separate, 1. Is. Q 
3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, complete in 12 
vols. New Edition; Turner’s Designs, with the Author's Intro- 
ductions, various Readings, and copious Notes, 5s. each volume, 
*,* With Octavo Proof Impressions of the whole 24 Desigus 
by Turner, 6s. extra charged. 
Phe 24 Octavo Proofs separate, 12s. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. London, | 
1 his day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. 
cloth boards, lettered, # 
RCHITECTURAL NOTES on GER- 
MAN CHURCHES. A New Edition. 
To which is now added, NOTES written during an Architec- 
tural Tour in PICARDY and NORMANDY, 
By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 
Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; and sold in 
London by Messrs. Longman and Co. Pateruoster-row; W. 
Pickering, Chancery-lane ; and J. Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


PEARSON’S MEMOIRS OF SWARTZ. 
Now ready, 2nd edition, with Appendix, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds, 

EMOIRS of the Life and Correspondence 
of the Rev, CHRISTIAN FREDERICK SWARTZ, 
caring nearly fifty years a Missionary in India; to which is pre- 
fixed aSkeich of the History of Christianity in [ndia from its tirst 

latroduction to the Period in which Swartz arrived. 

By HUGH PEARSON, D.D. M.R.A.S, Dean of Salisbury. 
J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Sermons preached before the late King. 8vo. 12s. 





Just published, the Edition for 1835, 
ARBER’S ISLE OF WIGHT, the only 
Illustrated Guide to the Tourist ever published of the 
Garden of England; containing 41 highly-finished Engravings, 
and a Map, from original Drawings by H. W. Bartlett, Esq., 
whose Views in Switzerland have attracted so much admiration. 

“* Having repeatedly noticed this work, we have only now to 
state that it is complete, and forms a very picturesque and 
handsome volume. The Views do great credit both to the de- 
signer and engravers.’’—-Literary Gazette. 

** « Barber's Isle of Wight’ forms one of the most elegant and 
beautiful of the embellished works of the present day.” —Towx 
Journal. 

London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and sold by 
every Bookseller, Bound in morocco cloth, 10s. 6d.; plain 
proofs, cilt edged, 12s.; [ndia proofs, 11. 1s. 





Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREW- 
ING, with the Mode of using the Thermometer and 
Saccharometer; chiefly designed for Private Families. 
By WILLIAM CHADWICK, Butler to William Blake, Esq. 


The directions for the whole process have been arranged in as. 


clear a method as possible, and are the result of a long practical 
experience, which has enabled the author to produce a trans- 
parent mild beer, totally avoiding that hardness and acidiiy, 
which is generally the great defect ofall privately brewed beers, 
It also has very explicit rules respecting the use of the Thermo- 
meter and Saccharometer, thereby reducing to a certainty the 
quality of the brewage, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


SECOND EDITION, 
In foolseap vo. price 1s, Gd. cloth, 
‘ 4 + 
CATECHISM of the CURRENCY. 
By JOHN TAYLOR, Author of ‘ Junius Identified.’ 
“The pilots to whom the vessel is trusted are not to be dis- 
turbed on every lizht occasion; but if they are apparently run- 
ning it upon a rock, a private passenger, who is to sink with it, 
way be permitted to give notice of the danger.””—Davenant’s 
Essays. 
London: Printed for John Taylor, Upper Gower-street; 
Hatchard and Sou, Piccadilly; and Pelham Richardson, Cornhill, 
** This is a_ most sensible little work, We wish that our senators 
— get this Catechism by heart.”— Metropolitan Mag. March, 
835. 


HRONICLES of ENGLAND, by Arnold, 

/ Rastell, Fabyan, Froissart, Grafion, Hail, Hardvyng, 
Holinshed, and Ingram (demy 4to.) 15 vols. elegantly half- 
bound in crimson Turkey morocco, marbled edges. A splendid 
set, 26/. 58. 1807-23, : 

European Magazine, 82 vols. half-bound calf, 
71. 78. 

Gentleman's Magazine, from Commence- 
ment to 1832, (132 vols. bound, but not aniform—1623 8 
Numbers,) and Index, Vol. 1 to 8. 254. _—— 

Gwillim’s Heraldry, folio, 1727, best edition, 
elegantly bound in russia extra, gilt leaves; a fine copy, 5l. 5s. 

Lewin’s British Birds, 8 vols. in 4, elegantly 
half-bound in Turkey morocco, gilt leaves, 8/. 8s. 

Microcosm of London, 3 vols. 4to. half-rassia, 
uncut, 7/.7s. 

Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols. imperial 
Ato, Sl. 8». 

Wood’s Athene and Fasti Oxonienses, 5 vols. 
rove) ag elegantly half-bound in Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, « ite 

The above are on view at H, and E. Sheffield’s, 132, Fleet- 
street; who have jet published a CATALOGUE of their STOCK, 
which may be had on application, 





MAJOR DOWNING’S LETTERS. 
On Tuesday next, in 1 pocket vol. 3 
| s of J. DOWNING, Major Down- 
ingville Militia, Second Brigade. Printed from the 18th 
Awerican Edition. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ARROW REVISITED, and other Poems. 
By W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. 1 vol. feap. 8v0. 9s. 
A Collected Edition of Mr. Wornpsworrtn’s former Poems, 
vols, feap. 245. 
Tue Excursion =~ had separately, 7s. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GIPS Y; a Tale. 
3 vols. post Svo. 3is. 6d. 
By the Author of ‘ Darnley,’ ‘Richelieu,’ * Mary of Burgundy,’ 
* Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall,’ xc. 
*€A romantic and interesting story.”—Lit. Gaz. 


The CORFERATIONS ENGLAND and WALES, 


ol. I. 
By A. E. COCKBURN, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
One of the Commissioners. 
The Second Volume, which will complete the Work, will be 
published almost immediately. 


4. 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA, and other SKETCHES. 
By A TRAVELLER. 2 vols. 2is. 

“* These tales hy a traveller possess much interest and exhibit 
moch ability. The author has observed life, and studied the 
workings of the human heart....He is a man of the world, who 
has seen life, and paiuts it as it really is.”—Spectator. 


5. 
A POEI’S PORTFOLIO; or, Minor Poems: in 
three 3. 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. Feap. 8vo. §&s. bds, 
ROSABEL; or, Sixty Years Ago. A Novel. 


By the Authoress of ‘Constance.’ 3 vols. 
To be published on Monday, May 11. 


DR. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
MEDICINE, Part III. Svo. 9s. 


8. 
THE BRITISH FLORA; 
Comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
By W. J. HOOKER, L.L.D. &c. 3rdedition, 8vo. 12s. 


9. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA of GEOGRAPHY. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 

Assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, &c. 
by Professor Jameson ; Botany, &c. by Professor Hooker ; 
Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. 

With 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Ha!l, and upwards of 1000 other 
2ngravings on Wood. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. 31. bds.; or 12 Parts, at 5s. each, 

This work may also be had done up in Two Volumes, if desired. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and Critical Journal, 
No. 123. 


8, New Burlington-street, May 8. 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


3 
PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND, 
SYRIA, &e, 
M. DE LAMARTINE, 


A 


*,* The occasional Poetry is metrically rendered by Miss 
LANDON, 


2. 
BELFORD REGI S&. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 

Author of * Our Village,’ * Rienzi,’ &c. 3 vols, 
3 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits engraved from an original 
Pointing by Sir G. Kneller, and a Bust by Rysbrach, by per- 
mission of the Earl of Egremont. ? i. 

MEMOIRS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 

AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxou, 
4. 

M Y LIF E. 

By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of 

the West,’ &c. 


5. 
ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN_ 1832, 33, and 34, 
By Lieat.-Col, BADCOCK, 1 vol. 8vo. 


6. 
THE HEIR OF MORDAUNT. 
By the Author of ‘ Adelaide.’ 3 vols. 


7. 
TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Including a Description of the 
WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Lieut. J. W. MOODIFE, 21st Fusijeers, 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
“A most entertaining book of travels; and, to emigrants, 
a prove of the utmost practical atility.’—Naval and Military 

wazelle, 


8. 
L oO D oO R E. 
By Mrs. SHELLEY, 
Author of ‘ Frankeustein,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the best novels it has been, of late years, our good 
fortune to read.”’"— Fraser's Mag. 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, uniformly 
wit the Waverley Series, price 6s. 
HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Forming the 45th Volume of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
ALSO, JUST READY. 
SECOND EDITION, in 3 vols. post svo, 
UNFORTUNATE 
By Capt. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N, 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ &c, 


THE MAN. 





TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
(Family Library.) 
New Edition of Volumes |. and IL. price 10s. in cloth boards, of 
NIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation 
a of the World to the Beginning of the Eighteenty 
Jentury. 
By the late Hon. ALEXANDER FRASER T 
‘ eves Lord WOODHOUSELEE. vvUne, 
'o be completed in 6 Vols, forming part of ¢ ‘amily Library, 
| ry dohy Murray, Alvemarkestreet. “So 4 ¥ 4 
e au in, eapside ; and ma’ procui 
ail Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 0 39 order, from 
Where also may be had, in 3 vols, the New Edition of 


Milman’s History of the Jews. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


i NCLE PHILIP’S CONVERSATIONS 
about ANIMALS, with some Hundreds of Wood-cuts, 
Contents: Conversation 1. About a fly that can work with g 
saw and a rasp like the carpenter—2. About grasshoppers and bees 
that bore holes with a gimlet—3. About animals that are tailors 
—4, About the first paper in the world made by wasps—5, A story 
about Tom Smith, and of bees with brushes and baskets, and of 
a bird witha chisel, and of a knat with @ lancet—6, About anj- 
mals that can do mason’s work—7, About animals that throw 
earth with a spade; and about an animal with a hook; and 
about one that is a wire-drawer. ” 
Also, Nine i all abo y habits, pro. 
perties, and actions of different animals, forming ove of the most 
amusing and instructive Juvenile Books yet published. 
London : Printed for T. Tegg aud Son; and sold by all Book. 
sellers, 
On the Ist of Jane will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part |. of 
TANFIELD’S COAST SCENERY. 
A Series of Views in the British Channel, and on the Coasts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and other Pic- 
turesque portions of the European Continent, from Original 
Drawings taken expressly for this Publication, by CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, Esq. R.A. The Work will be published Monthly, 
in super royal 8vo. each Part of which will contain Pour bighly- 
finished Line Engravings, by the most eminent Artists; and to 
add still more to the intrinsic excellence of this superior pobli- 
cation, each plate will be accompanied by several pages of typo- 
graphical illustrations, forming, when completed, one of the most 
splendid works of the kind which has ever yet appeared, 
few proofs of the Plates will be printed in 4to. 
India proofs, before the letters, on Columbier 4to. 
Diu after, on Imperial 400. ....ceceeeecer cess 
Ditto ditto, on royal 4to. with letter-press descripti 
Piain ditto, ditto, On royal 410, diMLO ...e.00- eeevereeeesess Me 
Subscribers’ names received by every Bookseller in the King- 
dom, and by the Publishers, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 
lis day was published, in crown Seo price 7s. bound, a 
Ww 


dition, 0 
NALECTA GRAECA MINORA, ad usum 
Tironum accommodata, cum Notis Philologicis quas 
partim Collegit partim Scripsit 
ANDREAS DALZEL, A.M. 

*,* To the New Edition are added by the learned Editor, Mr, 
Bailey, of the Grammar School, Cambridge, extracts from the 
‘Third and Fourth Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis; the First Book 
of Homer’s Iliad, with the Digamma supplied throughout, &, 
&c. illustrated with Notes, Also the English interpretations to 
the Lexicon, now first given, and the quantities fully marked, 

Mr. Bailey has further improved this Edition by a Preface, 
tracing the analogy of the Digamma, &c. 

London: Printed for T. Cadell; J. G. and F. Rivington; 
Longman, Rees, and Co.; J. Richardson; J. Booker; Baldwin 
and Cradock; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker aad 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
and G, and J. Robinson, Liverpool. 


— Handsomely printed in 4 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait, price 


+ 10s. in boards, 
LACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES on 
the LAWS of ENGLAND, in Four Books. With the last 
Corrections of the Author. and Notes. 
JOHN TAYLOR COLERIDGE, A.M. 
Now the Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and Saunders and Benning, 
Fleet-street, London, Sold also by J, Parker, Oxford ; Deighton, 
Lemeenes W. Blackwood and Son, Edinburgh; and R. Milli- 

eu, Dublin. 

The first object of this edition has been to present correctly 
the text and the Author's refe ~~ Authorities cited 
have been carefully examined, and many hundred errors have 
been rectified. The notes upon the Constitutional and Historical 
parts of the Commentaries are full, and it is trasted that the 
interesting information to general readers, which they contain, 
will be found to be collected in as complete form as possible. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. 8yo. with Plates, il, Is 


. aa ‘4 
BSERVATIONS on ITALY. 
By the late JOHN BELL, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. 
2nd edition, corrected and enlarged. 

“The subject on Italy we imagined had been thoroughly ex- 
hausted; and, eminent as were the talents which distinguished 
Mr. Bell’s professionai career, we were prepared to expect little 
from bis pen beyond a few critical remarks. But we know not 
how it was, the preface, so modestly, so touchingly writtea by 
his editor, his widow, led us insensibly on, and we were anxious 
to see how be commenced his tour.—Page 1. 

“* The justness of thought, the sensibility and philosophic spirit 
of this exordium promised an itinerary of no mediocre descrip- 
tion. Mr. Beil’s language is vigorous, terse,and pure ; lis lights 
and shadows are disposed with a masterly hand; his page, likes 
mirror, reflects the sceve in its natural order and colour. He 
looked around him with the eye of a poet, and he seemed to for- 
get his sufferings from health, when revelling in those romantic 
dreams, which, when duly chastened, and touched with a spirit 
of devotion, shed such a charm on existence. Take, as an in- 
stance, his first evening visit to the Cathedral of Milan, page 57. 
Take also the Bridge of Pavia, the only description realizing the 
impressions of that enchanting spot, (page 80). by such @ 
guide as Mr. Bell, we traverse the beaten road of Italy with new 
delight ; and we know of no work to which we could refer for 
such fascinating descriptions of landscapes and manners as are 
to be found in this volume. For instance, where shall we find 
descriptions so powerful and afecting, such as his profession of 
anun! We regret that this episode is too long for insertion; 
we substitute for it one of his nights in Florence, which we ven- 
ture to say is without any parallel in any composition in pro-e 
or poetry. Mr. Bell's observations on Rome are_ inspired by all 
the choicest associations of classical antiquity. The chanting o 
the ‘ Miserere’ has long been celebrated, aud a thousand times 
described by tourists; the following magical represevtation is 
worth the whole of them put together, The description of 
Easter Sunday is still more magnificent.” —New Monthly Rev. 

Naples; Printed by Fibreno; for John Rodwell, New Bond- 
street, London, 
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HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXX. will be published in JUNE. 
‘A. Richter and Ca, 30, -square; and Black, Young, and 
Young, 2, Tavistock-street. 
44t The Publishers having learned that an erroneous impres- 
sion bas got abroad, that the STOCK of the back Numbers of 
this JOURNAL has been transferred to other bands, beg to ac- 
= the Public that such is not the case—that no alteration 
as taken place—and that COMPLETE SETS are to be had as 
aot of the above Publishers. 
— 


MRS. CHIL p's shyt oe HOUSEWIFE. 
In 1 pocket volume, price 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound in roan, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEW IFE, dedicated 


to those who are eth atamet of Economy. 





Aathor of the ¢ Mother's Book,’ ¢ The Girl's Own Book,” &e. 

The 14th Edition, corrected and arranged by the Author, to 
which are added, Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortuue. Also 
some valuable Domestic Receipts, &c. 

This little work is reprinted at the ‘suggestion of a highly-dis- 
tinguished Member of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowleds re. The best proof of its value is the success of the 
work—56,000 copies have been sold in this country alone. 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and 

may be procured by order from all other Booksellers in the 


United ed Kingdom, nl DE, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Vy I L I 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria: jane. 
Albe -marle-street, May 5 
BBOTSFORD and NEWS STEAD, 


By WASHINGTON IRVING, 
Is published THIS DAY, 
Also, 





E R Ss. 
A Tale of the last Century 


Major Downing’s Letters, 
For which, see last Quarterly Review. 


ae 
Just published, 2nd edition, 12mo. cloth boards, price 3s. 6d. 
N the INFLUENCE of MINUTE DOSES 
:. MERCURY, combined with the appropriate Treatment 
of various Diseases, in restoring the Functious of Health, and the 
Principles on which it depeuds, 
By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E, 
London: Henry Renshaw, | 356, Strand. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 2Is. boards, 
HE eres a Series of Essays, Moral 
and Litera 


Edinburgh : Printed for Bell and Bradfute; and James Dun- 
can, 37, Paternoster-row. 


sR JAMES GRAHAM ON THE IRISH CHURCH 
ESTION. 

Just published, price 2s. thoroughly corrected and revised, 
PEECH of the RIGH'T HONOURABLE 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM, Bart. M.P. Cin the House of Com- 

mons, the 30th of March,) on the IRISH CHURCH QUESTION, 
Published by Authority. 
John Mac rone, 3, St. James’ "s-aquares 








NEW ITALIAN NOVEL. 
Just published, ini ¥ small Svo. MM 8s. s . 
ECTOR 


H rl ERAMOSCA; 
or, the pt HE of pane ette. An Historical 
Novel. By the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO, 
(Son-in-Law of Manzoni.) Seestond oon the Italian. 
ugman and C ‘o. Paternoster-row. a 
Just published, demy 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
AUST PAPERS; containing Critical and 
Historical REMARKS on FAUST and its TRANSLATIONS, 
wih some ae —— GOETHE. 
W. H. KOLLER, 
London: Black, _ he'd and Young, Foreign Booksellers to 
the King, 2, Tavistock- -street; and Wacey, Broad-street. 





This day is published, price Is. 

LETTER to CHARLES PURTON 

COOPER, Esq. of Lincoin’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, &c. 
4c, &c. on the Appoiutment of a PERMANEN’ r SUDGE in the 
Court of Chancery in the place of the LORD CHANCELLOR, 
anda Change in the Appellate Jurisdiction of the Court oF 
Chancery aud the House of Lords, 

By CAUSIDICUs, 
wencon : Heury Lindsell, Saeneee, 


he press, in 3 vols. post 
EPHISTOPH ILES in ENGLAND; or, 
the CONFESSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
Shortly will be. published, i in extra cloth boards, 
OBLE DEEDS of WOMAN. 
: In 1 volume. 
“Noble examples excite to noble deeds.” oe Morals. 
Printed for T, Hookiam, Old Bond-street 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS, 

BY THE wo te J. H. NEWMAN, M.A, 

his day is published, price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
AROCH [AL “SERMONS Volume the 
—, For the Festivals of the Church. 
x y JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 
Viear of St. yan the vanes Oxiord; aid Fellow of Oriel 

ere. 

London : Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charch- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and J.H. Parker, Oxford. 
“Lately published, the First Vol. price 10s. 6d. 
NEW eo = sARGED = ION. 

. priee 5s. bow 
HE COMPLE: TE ME ASURER ; ; or, the 
whole Art of Measuriug: being a plain and ‘compreben- 
sive Treatise on Practi al Geometry and Mensuration. For the 
Use of Schools, and Persous concerned » Measuring, Gauging, 
Sarveying, Ac. Iiy THOMAS KEITH 
‘Tweuty-second edition, corrected and enlarged, 
By SAMUEL MA ° 
Author of the * Key to Keith’s c ‘complete Measurer.’” 
Printed tor Longman and Co. ; Baldwin and Cradock; J.G. 
and FP. Rivington ; r S. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; J. Dunea' 
Whittaker aud Co,; Simpkin @ arehali; Cowie and Co.; 
Houlston and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York, 

















In the press, 
HILIPPI BUTTMANNI LEXILOGUM 
Latine gomeertite Additamentisque tam aliorum tam suis 
auxit MICHAEL SACHS, 
Lay on and Berlin: A. ARCHER. 
Of whom may be had (at his Dep6t fur German Literature, No. 
90, Bartholomew-close,) 
F. Schiller’s Sammtliche Werke, very hand- 
somely printed in 1 vol. royal 8vo. (1304 pages), 14. 4s. 
Th. Korner’s Ditto, (364 pages), 10s. 6d. 


And hg selection of the most popular Authors at very re- 
duced prices. 





This day is published, 
Tn one vol. pest 8vo. price 12s, with a View of the Lake, engraved 
‘om a Drawing by Wm, Westall, A.R.A 
L S58 


M E RE: 


A Poem. 

** Those who have visited, in the spirit of genuine admiration, 
the Lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland, will derive con- 
siderable pleasure by reference to this poetic volume.”—Court 
Journal, 

London: Samuel Hodgson, Wimpole-street. 


This day is published, in 12mo. és. in s boards, the Third Vol. of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preach- 
ed in the Parish Church - Bolton-le-Moors, 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M. a, 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary "of Ch 
Printed for ‘. G. and cs , Bisington, St. Paul’s re a and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 

of a may be had, . 

The First and Second Volumes, price 6s, each. 


Just Just published, in two vo vols. 8vo. with ee Views and 
cuts, price Il. 4s. clot 
NARRA' TIVE of the V iSIT to the 
AMERICAN CHURCHES by the Sagenen from the 
Cospreguions! Uaien of England and Wa 
ED, D.D. and JAMES MATHESON, D.D. 
Toten: 3 i and Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


DEDICATED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF 
HASTINGS. 

w ready, post 8vo., price | 
ont 


Journ AL OF HE HEART. 


Edited by LaDy MCHARLOT TE BURY. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place. 


NOW READY. 
Vol. I. ontors: with Allan Cunningham’s Edition of the Works 
rt Barus, beautifully iliustrated, price 5s. 


HE SONGS of ENGLAND and SCOT- 


LAND. 

* All lovers of songs (and who at some time or other has not 
found pleasure in the social form of poetry!) will be delighted 
with a little volume just published by the sou of Allan Cunning- 
ham. The work is entitled * Songs of England and Scotland ;’ 
but the first volume contains English songs only. They are se- 
lected with great care and taste, and exhibit specimens of almost 
all the writers of songs from Marlow and Ben Jonson to Southey 

and Rogers. The preface cer - great deal of research aud 
a weil- cultivated judgment.”"— 

_ Jemes' cepene and Co. tt Waterloo-place. 


HE FOURTH VOLUME of MARTIN’S 
HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES, comprising 
nay ge Australasia, with accurate Maps and official Tables. 
VO. 
Tales of the Wars of Montrose. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd. Three vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
* Hogg’s Tales—rough, but racy and welcome.” —Bynon. 
A new edition of Will Watch. By the Author 
of ‘ Cavendish.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Life and Poems of the Hon. William 
Robert Spencer. New Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Captain Alexander’s Sketches in Portugal 
during the Civil War of 1834. 8vo. plates, 10s. 6c. 

The Picture, and the Prosperous Man. By 
the, Author of The Exile of — 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d, 

* Two capital tales.””—Atla: 
ames Cochrane ross | c 0. 11, Waterloo-place. 


* aoe 8vo. 9s. boards, Illustrated with Evgravings, 
HISTORY of EVESHAM, 


rd te Monastery, Conventwal Church, Existing 
Edifices, Municipal Institutions, Parliamentary Occurrences, 
Civil and Military Eve i 
By GEORGE MAY. 

** As may be expected, the chief point of interest to the general 
reader, is its celebrated “abbey, and of it the author has given a 
very full account, compiled, not from those sources whence 
Jocal histories and guide-books are usually derived, but chiefly 
from MSs. relating to this abvey, coutained iu the Harleian aud 
Cottonian collections. ”_ Aihenaum, 

06 oa May would have om rved well of his fellow-towns~en 
in producing this volume, (suited for geucral circulation, even 
had it contained less o Aa matter than it act» tally does. We 

are happy, however, to “add that his diligence in tie collection 
of additional information, is ve ry conspicuous ; aud that, in the 
modern history of the towa, especially, le has proved himself an 
industrious inquirer and vigilant chronicler.” —Gentleman’s Mag. 

_ Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue. 








ust published 
+ " 
ESIGNS for’ ‘GO T La, 1G FURNITURE, 
By A. PUG 
Cousisting of Twenty- elive ang nya | quarto, neatly bound in 
cloth, price 14, 

The great want which has loug bee . Telt of a Work on Gothic 
Furniture designed from authentic resources has induced Mr. 
Pugin to underiake the present Publication, for which be has for 
some years past been making researches amoung the mest curiogs 
Documents of the 15th and 16th Centuries; and although he has 
in some instances been obliged to depart (row the heaviness of 
some of the original examples, ia order to adapi the desigu to 
the uses of the present age, still he has preserved inviolate all 
the principal features aid details of the finest remains of those 
periods: he therefore crusts that this Pubiicatiou will prove of 
equal interest to the historical Artist and Autiquary, as to the 
Designer who wishes to imitate faithfuily the domestic decora- 
tions of the later periods of Gothic, which have so geverally 
been confounded — the style employed about the rich eccle- 
siastical erections of the same date 

London; Published by ‘Ackermann and Co, 96, Strand, 





In demy 8vo. bay 108 Figures, price 3s. 6d. plain; 9s, coloured ; 

3s. 6d. in royal 8vo, No. IX. of 
NDEX *ENTOMOLOGICUS; ; or, a Com- 
plete Iilustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 

Great Britain. 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S. and F.L.S, 
_ Anthor of § ludex Testac eologicus,’ &c. 
+ Wood, 39, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


J ae published, in demy 8vo. price 8s. OE T 
HE FAUST of GOETHE; 
Auempted - English Rhym 
By the Hon. ROBEL T TALBOT. 

“ Of all the translations that have yet appeared of this singular 
Poem, this is the best.”— Metropolitan. 

This is not only the most literal translation of Faust which 
has yet been pabli-hed, but one in which the translator bas en- 
tered cowpletely into the spirit and meaning of his author—in 
fact, has covered himself with Goethe’s manile.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 





__ Smith, Elder and Co, Cornhill. 


T HE CE L EBRATED TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT! 
Just pabliched, neatly printed at C. Clark's Private Press, Great 
otham, Essex, 8va., in fancy wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 

TRYAL of WITCHE S, at the ASSIZES 

held at BURY ST. EDMONDs, for the County of Suffolk ; 
ou the ‘tenth day of March, 1664. Before Sir Matthew Hale, 
Koat., then Lord Chief Baron of His Majesty’s Court of Exche- 
quer. Reprinted verbatim from the Original Edition of 1682. 
‘To which is added, some curious Gleanings relating to Witch 
craft.—* The most perfect narrative of anything of this nature 
hitherto extant.”—(See Original Preface), Only One Hundred 
copies a . 

Londons Longman and Co., Paternoster-row; and P. H, 

Youngman, Maldon, Essex. 


A new en , with several Iiustrations, from Drawings by 
Schetky, 2 vols, post 8vo. price 2Is, 
HE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK. 
Second Series. 
By Captain GLASCOCK, R.N. 
Ww hittaker and Co, Ave Soenee 
New edit ion, post Svo. with a NV 
PERSONAL NARRA TIVE of a TOUR 
through eee iy then and DENMARK, 














Author of ‘ Spain in 1830,’ * Ireland in 1834,’ &c. 
“ This volume contains an auimated description of the magni- 
ficent scenery of Norway.” 
‘A more amusing volume has not, for some time, attracted our 
notice.”—Lilerary Gazette 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


~The following Works are proce fn aud will be sp speedily — 
uce 


HE NATURAL. ‘nd ‘CIVIL HISTORY 


of ALGIERS, 
By B. P. LORD, M.B. M.R.C.S. of the Bombay Medical 
Establi-hment. 


2. 
In 2 vols, 18mo. with Engravings, 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. A Con- 


tinuation of two volumes oy A puttin in ‘ Constable’s 
Miscellany.” By Cyrus Redding, 


A new edit. with considerable amendments, in 12mo. price 6s. of 
The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory. 
By James Main, A.L.S. 

Ww hittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 
CHURCHWARDENS, CONSTABLES, AND OVER- 
SEERS’ GUIDE. 

Just published, price 5s. 6d. boards, the 10th edition, corrected to 
the preseut time, and containing the New Poor Law Act, 

RIDEAUX’S DIRECTIONS to 

CHURCHWARDENS, With Notes, By JAMES PHILIP 
TYRWHITT, Esq. Barrister-at- ‘Law. Including ‘General fostrac- 
tions for Select Vestries, Ch and Over- 
scers, 

“ Prideanx’s Work onthe duties of Churchwardens has always 
bee u herd ia Ecclesiastical Courts to be of cousiderable autho- 
rity.”—sin Joun Nicnor. 

“An esteemed aud valuable work, mach improved, and 
adapted to wodern use by the judicious and careful notes of the 
pees Editor. It is priuted in a form that aaa it easy and 
intelligible to all classes of readers,”—Atheneum 

Loudon: Printed for Longman and Co,; Sinpkin and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; and Fletcher and Co, Aldine Chambers, 
Paternoster-row; and sold by ali Booksellers. 

MILLER’ s SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE WINES, 
rN\HESE WINES, the result of much atten- 

tion and many experiments, are now introduced to the 
notice of the ete, in the confident hope that they will give 
satisfaction. hey are entirely the produce of ripe grapes, 
grown in the southern couuties of Engl.nd; and, though offered 
at little more than half the price of the foreign, Tival itin purity, 
eflervescence, aud delicacy of vemeeaed 
hite 22+ ecccccee . . 
Sse or ceil ‘de perdrix. wt pat 42s. per doz. 
sane in pints .... see at 245, per doz. 
The Bottles ates luded in the above ‘prices. : ases and Hampers 
r the country charged Is. per dozen 

Orders sacaieal by the Manufacturer, Mr. W liam Miller, 
No. 23, Gloucester-place, Portman-square; or by his Agents, 
Dale and Sons, No. 27, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 








BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
OWERS’ ANTIBILIOUS and APERI- 
ENT PILLS are prepared with the intention of placing in 
the hands of the public a Medicine, at once safe and efficient in 
the alleviation, if not the entire removal, of those been 
which originate ina debilitated or torpid action of the Stomac’ 
Liver, and Bowels, and which comprise all those pth a 
Bilious or Liver, and Stomach Complaints. These Pills are 
sufficiently active to stimulate Ly. action of o- vital organs, 
and relieve witho i at sense of ex- 
are pot cvility which Seeneeie oy the use of pur- 


Sold » Me Od., 48. 6d., and Its. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
chentiented by his name and address in oe vernment stamp, 
and : a of the signature of Mr, John Towers on the 
label,) may ned of Sanger, 150, Osford-street at the 
Medical Halle 's4, Lower Sackville-strect, Dublin; of Duncan, 
Flockhart, and Co. Edinburgh; Dennis and Son, 
most respectable Druggists throughout the U 








gotta so ‘and of 
Kingdom. 
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Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 
Messrs. SAUNDERS § OTLEY have just ready the following IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS; 
MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


T H E S TUDEN T, 


By the Author of ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘England and the English,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 


** Great as is both the power and Seanty of Mr. Bulwer’s former works, we know none that mark the creative thinker more than the present production—its pages are full of new lights and 
happy illustrations.” —Literary Gazette 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S AMERICA. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 
By M. A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


TRANSLATED UNDER THE INSPECTION OF THE AUTHOR. 
«* We recommend Mons. De Tocqueville’s work as the very best in plan on the subject of America we have ever met with, and we think we may claim the same praise for it with reference to 
its execution.’’—Blackwood, (Preparing ) 
IIt. IV. 


SIR es ig beget Ad TRAVELS. SIR WILLIAM GELL’S NEW WORK. 

vols Svo. with Ing vols. Svo. 
EXCURSIONS IN THE’ MEDITERRANEAN, ALGIERS, AND ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 
TUNIS. By SIR WILLIAM GELL, Author of ¢ The Itinerary of Greece,’ ‘ Topography of Troy,? 
ii,” &e. 
“Sir Grenville Toe oe = :. banat re tourist, and his Accompanied by a beautiful Map, made expressly for the Work by the Author, 
Excursions afford us information not to be found in any other work with which we are acquainted.’ “These elegant volumes are indisp io the plete scholar and the classical traveller,” 
—Monthly Reeviw. —Spectator, 


THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL. 


Now READY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WIFE, AND WOMAN’S REWARD. 
By the HON. MRS. NORTON. 








“© The Wife, and * Woman's Reward,’ are full of brilliancy and pathos. In knowledge of society, and of the feelings and passions by which it is actuated, Mrs, Norton has no rival.”"=John-Baull, - 


Vi. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK. 


NEARLY READY. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE PASHA OF MANY TALES. 


By the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ &c. 
" Wit. 
MISS LANDON’S NEW WORK. 


In 1 vol. with a Portrait of the Author, 


THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK. 
By L.E.L., Author of the ‘Golden Violet,’ ‘Venetian Bracelet,’ &c. 


Vill. | x. 
THE COUNTESS ne BL Eontueron's NEW WORK. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE COLLEGIANS.’ 
vols, post 8 In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE TWO FRIENDS. MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
“The di By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. By the Autk f ‘The Collegians.’ 
ity and sweetness of the female character were never portrayed with more force and a oo , 
truth than in this ¢lever production,”—Times. XI 
IX. “ 


NEW WORK EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GRANBY.’ MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, revised, in 3 vols. post Svo. THE MARDENS AND THE DAVENTRYS. 
A hf = ‘ Gs E Y. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
te the Author of by.’ 
“This work strongly reminds us vt Mise Austen’s admirable novels, "—New Monthly Mag. By MISS PARDOE, Acthor of * Traits of Portage.’ beaw: 
« Li w, full of feminine ich of observation which is the peculiar gift of * The descriptions are striking and impressive, the characters are boldly, some of them 
the —Court Journal, tifully drawn, and the incidents are varied aud affecting.”"—Morning Post, 











FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER. 
Now ready, price 5s. bound and lettered, Vol. III. of 


THE FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


Including the whole of his “Private Correspondence,” which will appear ExcLUsIVELY in this Edition. 


Revised, anranged, and edited by the Rev. T. S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M., Author of ‘The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.’ 
lendidly i d with E ings by the FINDENS, from the beautifal Drawings of J. D. HARDING, Esq. taken on the spot expressly for this Edition. 


e The most beantiful edition of this favourite poet Lew has yet been given to the public. '—Tait’s Magazine, 
og The Savanah naan hype n standard w eae eeleeve yet seen.’ ry preggeef pee. R a i we life of € _p aa 
thorou satisfied, from he v' man w 0 can jo just! t Mites zine. 

Pi: The volumes Belews us, contali ning Comper rs teautifa and inimitable Letters, Hay ley’s "Remarks, and Mr. rs ‘aasaniaaion ro ee noe ae feet as it is possible for any work to 
be.”—Monthly Magazine. this edi of Cowper ought to find its way into every drawing- room and every cottage in the United Kingdom.’ ar 
a 
London: Jamzs Houmas, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Taine Street, Strand, by J. Francis; and sold by all Boohsctbers ont 

Newsyenders,—Agents ; for ScorLaND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Ingianp, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; f for the ContTingNT, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Parise 
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